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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 

By Mrs. H. Lewis. 

—_——_—_——_——_— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Comfort cannot soothe 
The heart whose life is centred in the thought 
Of happy loves, once known, and still in hope, 
Living with a consuming energy. 
Percival. 

TuE Rookery, as the place which the Marquis of 
Auchester had assigned to be the home of his unac- 
knowledged son was called, was situated in the 
bottom of a bowl-shaped valley, like a pearl in the 
bottom of a cup. Great hills, that might more-pro- 
perly have been termed mountains, bounded the 
valley in-every direction. A marrow river wound its 
way down through a cleft in the hills, and ran like a 

shining thread through the valley, making its way 
between opposite eminences to the not distant sea. 
There were but two or three dwellings in this se- 
cluded retreat, the principal being the Rookery it- 
self, and the others consisting of mere labourers’ cot- 
‘ages. The Rookery, known to the cottagers as the 

‘Great House,” was an old red brick mansion, with 
clustering chimney-tops, spreading wings, wide por- 
ticoes, and casement windows, whose frequent dia- 
mond panes had a quaint effect. One wing had fallen 
into decay, but the remainder of the dwelling was as 
sound and strong as when the household fires had 
first been kindled within its walls. 

The place seemed a small world by itself. No 
echoes from the gay, busy, bustling world outside 
came to that secluded valley. It seemed almost as if 
human passions and human cares might be unknown 
there. The old brick mansion, set in a grove of 
Whispering, murmuring pines, stood proud and soli- 
tary like the monarch of a realm. Its gardens were 
rank and uneared for, flowers and choice shrubbery 
growing amid weeds and tall grasses; its lawn was 
® rugged barren waste, where chance vegetation 
fowrished : and its stony, uneven fields yielded spar- 
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[HELLICE ARRIVES AT THE ROOKERY.] 


ingly and grudgingly to the hands of the few uncul- 
tured and ignorant labourers who essayed to till the 
soil. 

The time had been when the Rookery was the 
pleasant home of country gentlemen, who had made 
it a summer retreat, but its glory had passed away 
on the day when a daughter of a family had taken it 
as a part of her dower, on the occasion of her mar- 
riage with an heir of the Marquisate of Anchester. 
Thenceforthit had been let to strangers, but its retired 


‘| situation, its loneliness, and its lack of neighbours, had 


conspired against it, and for yearsits only occupants 


had been a woman who served as housekeeper, and a | 
bordered with tall green trees. 


lad who has been already introduced to the reader. 

The Rookery was looking its best when Hellice 
first beheld it. The summer sun shone on its win- 
dows, making them glitter like diamonds; a few 
eurtains were lazily flapping in the upper casements ; 
and flocks of rooks, whose presence had given the 
place its name, circled about a ruined, ivy-grown old 
tower. 

Hellice looked at the place with eager interest, her 
heart beginning to fail her, in anticipation of her 
meeting with the pretended rector’s widow. She 
did not fail to notice with what pretty curves the 
little river ran through the Rookery grounds; nor 
how thickly the great pines grew throughout the 
valley, growing densest near the mansion; nor how 
solemn-looking birds with mournful cries flitted in 
and out of the sombre shadows. The gloom and de- 
solation of the spot, which, a few weeks earlier, 
would have been intolerable to her, accorded with 
her present sadness, and she thought within herself 
that in this retired place she could school her soul to 











patience and submission, and learn to take up the | 


burden of life again with renewed courage and 
strength. 

The road continued to descend with dangerous 
abruptness, and had the maiden been less pre-occu- 
pied with her own thoughts, she would without doubt 
have been alarmed for the safety of the decrepit steed 
and the no less decrepit vehicle. The lad whoacted 
as charioteer took upon hiwmself the task of soothing 
her supposed fears, and kept yp-w Tapping stream of 











talk, in which he addressed his passenger, his horse, 
and himself, indiscriminately, now and then railing 
against fate in addition, anathematizing nature for 
having indulged in such vagaries as hills and valleys. 

The descent was at last made, much to the relief 
of the patient horse and his impatient driver, and the 
old chaise bowled along over a stony, uneven road, 
ata rate that threatened to resolve the vehicle into 
its original particles. Their increased speed soon 
brought them to a wide carriage-gate, which stood 
ajar, the hinge being broken, and Sandy turned from 
the road which continued to traverse the valley, and 
entered upon an old grass-grown carriage drive, 
This drive led by a 
wide sweep up to the front portico of the mansion, 
and Sandy, with many flourishes of his whip and a 
general air of satisfaction, pulled up at their goal, 
stopping with an abruptness that was actually start- 
ling. 

Without waiting for his assistance, Hellice sprang 
out upon the portico, every limb achit 1g from her 
cramped position and the incessant shaking she had 
received. The front windows of tlie house were 
open, giving the place a look of occupancy, strongly 
in contrast with the neglect of the grounds. ‘I'he 
young girl hesitated whether to ascend the steps and 
knock for admittance, or to beat a retreat now at the 
last moment, as her girlish timidity inclined her to 
do, but while she hesitated a womam’s figure ap- 
peared in the open doorway, and a woman’s face 
looked upon her with a welcoming smile. 

With a lighter heart, Hellice ascended the steps, 
and the chaise rattled away to its own domain. 

The woman gave Hellice a quick, scrutinizing 
glance, and then extended her hand, saying: 

“You are Miss Glintwick, of course. Welcome to 
the Rookery, my dear. I am Mrs. Hartley, and I 
do not doubt but that we shall be friends.” 

This frank address inspired Hellice with courage, 
and she looked up with a grateful smile. 

The face and figure that met her gaze were not 
exactly what she had expected to behold in “the 
rector’s widow,” but they nevertheless were very 
satisfactory. 
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Mrs. Hartley appeared:a very res} 
is termed “ lady-like ” woman, aod 
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[ do not find the fire unpleasar 
As she spoke, she gen ly 























































































































































































































Hellice assented, and-was shownu 
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th considerable pride. “The rr 
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roon inquired Hellice’s hostess, ¢ 
go. “The truth is, Miss Glintwic 
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and cloak, and took from her her travelling bag, of 
vhich sbe stiil unconscious y retained pt ssion. 
maiden leaned back in her chair, with a 
pleasant sense of restfulness, and glanced around the 
room. It was a pleasant one, with casement windows 
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l lave many duties to perform which I never 
leave to others. 1 shall, therefore, bb obliged to 
leave you much to yourself, but trust you will 
yn feel quite at h ad 
Hellice smiled involuntarily, and her hostess read 
her si 
s n giving off some of his boasts 
bout f ment, Id say,” she said, 
l-humouré v. I} lad it be ec red of 
lling falsehoods, Miss Glintwick. He’s a poor, 
half-witted lad at best, but he has got hold of a lot 
of old novels which have turned the few brains he 
ever did have. He } fixed belief that he isa 
lost heir, or was chaz lin his cradle, when every- 
body knows that he is a pauper whom | picked 
up in Manchester, and that his father is at this very 
moment breaking stones, picking oakum, or doing 
some such thing out in Australia, where he was sent 
for life. But Sandy won't listen to reason, and he 
expects to be hailed before long as ‘ prince’ some- 
body or other. But I am detaining you. Come 
down as soon as you are ready for your breakfast.” 
She retreated, closing the door behind her, and 
Hellice hastened to arrange her toilet. A pretty 
white-draped toilet-table presented a paraphernalia 
of brushes, fresh water, soaps and towels, and the 
maiden soon removed from her person the dust of 
travel, and restored ! mplexion to its pristine 


| ing-room, 


purity. Her dark waves of perftimed hair were 
brushed into soft smooth curls; her black silk tra- 
velling dress was renovated by the skilful use of a 
clothes-brush ; a fresh collar and cuffs and a scarlet 
ribbon run through her hair gave grace and light- 
ness to her otherwise severe attire. 

Her toilet completed, she descended to the draw- 
where she was soon joined by Mrs. 
Hartley, who conducted her to a small breakfast- 
room, where a tempting repast awaited her. They 
sat down together at the table, and the hostess at- 
led sedulously to the wants of her guest, pressing 








alpaca was irreproachable. She was not tall, but 
nature had made up for its niggardliness in the mat 
ter of length by giving her extraordinary breadth. 
Her shoulders were broad and massive, her waist 
large d full, and she walked like one who has a | 
heavy load to carry about, her movements being | 
slow, and her st p heavy and ponderous. Her face 
was round and full, and of equal redness in every 
feature. The expression of her cou nance was 
self-satisfied and complacent, and she seemed de- 
sirous of winning the friendship of her young guest. 

“Come into the drawing-room, my dear M 
Glintwick,” she said, taking Hellice’s arm within | 
own, and leading her through a wide hall into a low, 
‘ fashioned drawing-room, upon whos road 
heart! wood fire sparkled and crackled. 
this arm-chair by the fire. The morning is 18 
sultry, I know, but I hada letter from Mr. Anch 
yesterday, in which he says you are but ré ly 
come from India, and that I must be sure to keep th 

i house warm y, else you will be home- 

k rhe house i » damp, I think, and even 


| and she hoped to occupy it for the remainder of her 


own purpose, representing the housekeeper*as a°re- 


aj v e muslin curtains fresh from the laundry, 
old and worh, but still bright earpet upon the | 
and chairs and couches newly covered with a 
sma vily-patterned tl lt lacked the gran- 
deur and stateliness of the Redwoode drawing-room, 
er the cosy home-likeness of Holly Bank, but it had 
attractions of its own, and Hell liked it all the 
better, because it did n« mind her of anything she 
had known. 
“Shall I not show you up to your room, Miss 
Glintwick ?” asked } interrupt r 
t's survey of the apartm« “ Your breakfast 
1 st ready, and you may wish to make your 





upon her dainty meats, broiled chickens, toasted 
muffins, and other delicacies. 

Had Hellice been better versed in society and the 
ways of the world, she would have remarked that 
the bearing of the woman was obseqnious rather 
than friendly, and that she looked up to her guest 
1s to a superior, rather than regarding her’as an 
equal. 

In truth, Mrs. Hartley was only the housekeeper 
of the Rookery. She had been the daughter of a 
small farmer, whose ambition had caused him ‘to 
educate his daughter beyond his station, and instead 
of rewarding her parent’s self-denial by a ‘marriage 
with some wealthy gentleman, as he had hoped and 
expected, she had eloped with-one of his farm- 
labourers, a worthless, ignorant fellow, of whom she 
had become tired in a month. “Her father discarded 
her and cast her off, and when, years later, her hus- 
band lost his life in a drinking bout, Mrs. Hartley 
ta relative who farmed the-Rookery lands, and 
by his influence she obtained the post of housekeeper 
tthe “ great houge,” her duties being to look after the 
, and prevent by reasonable care its prema- 
decay. She had occupied*her post for years, 








ture 


Lord Anchester had told his s6n of her exist- 
ce, and in giving him the-wse of the place had 
urged him to retain her services. 

‘This information Mr. Anchester had turned to-his 


days. 


en 


lative and the owner of the Rookery. 

After bidding Hellice-adieu, ‘Mr. Anchester has- 
tened on ‘by an express train to Scotland, pur- 
chased new furniture. in the sleepy little town at 
which the maiden had alighted,.and had hurried on 
with it to the Rookery, where hisarrival-had created 
great consternation. ‘He exhibited to’ Mrs. Hartley 
a letter from ‘the ‘Marquis, bidding her obey “his 
“-voung relative’*as her master, and to*show hinrall 
due respect on pain of dismissal. “Mrs. Hartley be- 
came at once Mr. Anchester’s slave. Her new master 
informed her that he had recently come from India, 
that he loved desperately a friendless, innocent girl, 
whom he wished to make his wife, but who had 
refused him, and that this girl was coming to the 
Rookery in the hope of protection from his cousin, a 
“rector’s widow.” 

He excited the housekeeper’s womanly sympathy 
with his unrequited love, played upon her fears of 
being expelled from a comfortable home, bribed her 
with promises of large sums of money, in the event 
of his marriage with Hellice, and won her consent to 
play the part arranged for her. He then prepared 
her for that part by careful rehearsals, gave her 
complete instructions on every point, and felt assured 
that he had secured a most able and efficient coad- 
jutor in his designs. He had remained at the 
Rookery until the evening previous to Hellice’s ar- 
rival, and had then departed, promising to return as 
soon as he deemed his appearance desirable. 

The natural instincts of the dependent prompted 
the widow to an obsequious demeanour towards 
Hellice. She could. not be free, careless and in- 
dependent when she knew that the maiden might be 
her future mistress, and her manner became in con- 
sequence a curious mixture of respect, servility, pro- 
tecting kindness, and deprecating humility. 

As we have said, Hellice did not analyze that 
manner, and comported herself as a guest, not quite 
certain of her footing. As soon as the meal had 
been concluded, Mrs. Hartley led the way back to the 
drawing-room, the labourer’s wife of whom she had 
spoken undertaking the task of restoring the break- 
fast-room and table to order. 

Hellice resumed her seat by the fire and shaded 
her face with a hand-screen, while the widow sat 
down at a little distance, with an involuntary look 
of deprecation at her own presumption in doing so 
uninvited. 

There was a brief silence, and then the maiden 
said, suddenly: 

“Mrs. Hartley, I had forgotten to present to you 
my letter of introduction. There it is,” and she 
handed her hostess the miserable mockery of a letter 
which Mr. Anchester had given her. “Mr. An- 
chester is kind enough to recommend me to your 
protection. He knew mein India. My father was 
his intimate friend. I aman orphan, Mrs. Hartley, 


it me for your ‘cousin’s sake you will have no cayse 
to regret it.” 

She looked up with an appealing glance that mada 
the housekeeper thoroughly uncomfortable. 'T’o cop. 
ceal her awkwardness, the widow opened the letter 
and read it through gravely, saying, when she had 
finished : 

“Mr. Anchester said—that is, wrote the’ same io 
me by post, Miss Glintwick. I shall be only too 
happy to give you my protection. The Rookery is 
a quiet spot, and I trust you may be happy here, 
You must consider the place your own, and I shai 
be only too glad to obey your orders—I mean, to 
consider your wishes,” and Mrs. Hartley spoke 
fusedly, conscious that she had nearly betrayed her- 
self. 

Hellice’s countenance betrayed surprise, but sho 
was too well-bred tom@kewany remark. But she an- 
swered firmly: 

“ You are too kind, Mrs. Hartley. I cannot con- 
sider the Rookery mine, and it is for me to consider 
your wishes. 1 am poor and friendless. I ha 
only a hundred pounds a year with which to support 
myself. I must do something for my living, and 
Mr. Anchester ledwme to believe that you would en- 
gage me as your companion. He said that you wer 
often lonelyyandithat you would beglad of youthful 
society.” 

“ That is*true, ‘Miss’ Glintwick,” ‘said the house- 
keeper; with a*sudden “feeling of helplessness. “| 
am often lonely, buwoehysdear me. To think of hay- 
ing acompanion—I—Ivbeg your pardon. [ feel qui 
bewildered.” 

She struggled hard-to keep down the honsekcep- 
ing-feeling and totake up again the réle of “ rector’s 
widow,” but-was-soon'successful enough to be able 
to-say, while-marvelling at herown audacity: 

“What can youidojmiss? What-are the duties 
of a companion ?” . 

“T-am sure Iddon’t “know,” answered Fellice, 
naively. “1 dear, “Mrs. \Hartley;that I am a ver 
useless member ofssociety. “You ‘know, I daresay, 
that Indian lifeismot favonrable:to active and use- 
ful habits.. beanplayyleamsing, drew, dance, anid 
broider all sorts-of impossiblocanitals in Berlin wools 
upon canvas. “Bat.lam notefamiliar with any othe 
useoof*anediile. Ufemysaceomplishments can | 
made-useful, bshilbbegladitd hear it.” 

“You know enoughpmiss,’ssaid'the housekeep:r, 
approvingly; falbof.admiration for the lovely y 
creature. “Young ladies don’trequire to know how 
to do plain needlework, dartiingeand:so on.” 

“T daresay Iean ‘do-all thatiif“it be necessary,” 
said Hellice, brightly, “ but Ieown frankly that I 
shouldn’t like totry. My life has been spent among 
books, pictures, and music ”? 

“ And quite right too, Miss Glintwick,” declared the 
housekeeper, as Hellice. paused in retrospectiv: 
thought. “A delicate young thing like you is noi 
meant for work or the coarse realities of existence. 
There are flowers and herbs in the vegetable world, 
and it’s the same with people. You are a flower 
meant to brighten, bless and shed sweetness and 
fragrance, and.I—if I may be allowed to compare 
myself to you—am like the herb, homely but useful 
yet not more so in my way than you are in yours.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Hartley,” said Hellice, with one 
of herrare, warm smiles, yet wondering within hers: lf 
at the humility of her hostess. “How can I make 
myself useful to you?” 

The housekeeper had expected this:question, and 
had learned beforehand a polite and suitable answer 
toit. But Hellice, with her sunny face and winning 
ways, had touched her heart, and she answered 
energetically : , , , 
“By being yourself, "miss—by dancing, singing 
and drawing when you like to do so, and by being 
grave when you like. I shall be glad to have 
you here and’wil!l wait on you and look after you 
with the greatest pleasure in the world. [ insist 
upon doing so. It will be reward enough for all m; 
trouble to see your sweet face at my table and i: 
thesetold rooms.” 

“But that would not be a fair compact,” declared 
Hellice, her red mouth forming itself into an ex 

pression of resoluteness. “I am not the useles 

creature you think me, Mrs.Hartley. I was no! 
made entirely for ornament, like a Dresden vase, 

and she smiled again. “I will play and sing to you. 
cover your walls with pictures, read aloud poem 

and histories, and embroider you anything you like. 
Will that please you?” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” returned the housekeeper, 
uneasily, disturbed at the prospect before her 0! 
listening to poems and snatches of history, and 0 
entirely certain which of the two branches of study 
she hated most. “It will be a rare pleasure, miss, 
but I shall dislike to trouble like that. I don't 
read much, but when I do, I generally want liven- 
ing up;so 1 read ‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’ or the 
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‘National Almanac,’ or perhaps look \into Sandy's 
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novels, Which do sometimes make an evening pass 
mickly.” 
“Tt was settled, then, that Hellice was to doas she 
vleased—sing when she was merry, look serious when 
che was sad, read when she liked, and draw when 
fancied that employment. In short, she was to 
have the most complete liberty, to be, without know- 
t, mistress of the house, and to abate nothing of 
her sweet, girlish digtity, which protected her from 
yndue familiarity, as the thorn protects the rose. 
Mrs. Hartley was by no means a bad woman. She 
i not been so completely blinded by Mr. Anchester 
1s to deem him perfect. With a woman’s keen in- 
tuition she had read that he was not all good, 
rue, nor honourable, but she had also read that he 
loved Hellice sincerely, and, as has been said, she 
ympathized with his love. The marqnis’s letter 
quieted any fears she might have entertained con- 
cerning her duty or wisdom in obeying Mr. Anches- 
She had now become interested in Hellice, and 
ed her friendless condition. It seemed to her 
highly desirable that one so young and lovely should 
find shelter and protection in a husband’s love, and 
10 was resolved to spare no pains to induce her 
guest to think kindly and favourably of Mr. An- 
’s suit. 
“ He'll find me true to. him,” she thought, “ and if 
he does win her I shall be madearich woman. I 
wonder if my relations would take me back then,” 
nd a little thrill of triumph rose within her heart. 
It all depends upon this young girl, and I am sure 
I can mould her as I wish.” 
She looked at her guest narrowly and unnoticed, 
nd somewhat modified her opinion as she marked 
irnest face, the sad, resolute eyes, the sweet, 
ler, yet firm mouth, and the look of self-reliance 
t was expressed from every delicate, clear-cut 


hesver 


” 


here may be a struggle,” she thought. “I am 

after all, that I should be but a child in her 

3ut Mr. Anechester will be here directly— 

s this very week—and he will win her. She 

t resist his love and tenderness in this lonely 

In a week she will be half mad with loneli- 

, and she will turn to him for relief as a child 

to its father. Ican read a woman’s heart by 
n, and I can prophesy a speedy wedding.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tempting gold alone 
In this our age more marriages completes 
Than virtue, merit, or the force of love. 
Wandesford. 
But if no radiant star of love, 
Ob, Hymen, smile upon thy rite, 
Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove, 
Thy lamp a sad sepuichral light. 
Langhorne. 

Tue marriage morning of Cecile Avon dawned at 
last—the fairest. morning of that fair summer season. 
A bright and tender sunshine, soft breezes, the fra- 
grance of myriad flowers, the songs of birds, and the 
murmur of happy voices, awakened the pretty young 
bride elect from her dreams, and all these pleasant 
omens strengthened as the morning wore on and the 
hour approached for the marriage. Cecile, in her 
rooms, was intent upon a magnificent toilet, and 
Renee, gay and loquacious, fluttered around her, de- 

ighted that to her was entrusted the honour of 

lressing the bride. Andrew Forsythe was in his own 
apartment, questioning himself, as he dressed, if he 
had done well, and vainly wishing that he were free 

un, He was not quite satisfied with himself, 
vith Cecile, with their prospects, and he was espe- 
cially dissatisfied with what he deemed the meagre 
provision that had been made for him and his bride 
by Lady Redwoode. 

The baroness, her toilet quite completed, knelt in 
her chamber, seeking peace at its great fountain-head. 
She was pale and calm, but unutterably sad and 
grief-stricken. She had studied Cecile narrowly of 
late, had tested Renee by various skilful tests, and 
the conviction had come home to her soul with the 
force of an awful truth—that she had chosen wrongly 
between the two maidens, had rejected her own 
child, and taken to her bosom the daughter of her 
brother. She had learned, too, that Cecile was not 
the artless, innocent being she appeared, that she 
had had a previous acquaintance with Mr. Anchester 
in India, and she had also learned that Mr. Anchester 
aud Mr. Forsythe, instead of being friends of long 
st inding, were almost strangers to each other. 

lhe actors in the little drama had all played their 
parts well, but they had not been able to deceive the 
Keen-eyed, heart-stricken Lady Redwoode. 

_The wedding was to be a quiet, unostentatious 
atair. But few guests were invited, for Lady Red- 
woode had determined to make no farther introduc- 
tions of Cecile as her daughter, until her wearying 
suspense should be in some way ended. The family 
would proceed quietly to the little hamlet church, 
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witness the marriage, and then return to Red- 
woode. 

The baroness was the first to descend to the 
drawing-room. She looked unusually lovely as she 
walked into the grand apartment, her robe of lavender 
mohair trailing in lustrous waves after her, her 
white point Jace shawl thrown carelessly about 
her shoulders, and her pale-gold hair adorned with 
glittering jewels. Her face showed evidences of 
recent suffering, her proud mouth was set in an 
expression of heavy pain, and her deep blue eyes, 
that Hellice had so loved, had in their depths a 
bitter, unquenchable sorrow and the tokens of a 
mighty warring in her storm-assailed soul. 

While she waited she walked backwards and for- 
wards, her hands clasped so tightly together that her 
white gloves were deeply indented with the marks of 
her fingers. She was impatiently questioning her own 
soul, arraigning the instinct which she believed had 
played her false, and striving to read her future 
clearly—a task she found fruitless. 

In the midst of her sad thoughts, Mr. Forsythe 
entered her presence. He was in full bridal attire, 
and his fresh, boyish face had under its assumed 
jubilance an impatience and fearfulness that did not 
escape the notice of her ladyship. She saw at a 
glance that he was neither happy nor contented. 

“You should wear a different face from this on 
your bridal morning, Andrew,” she said, pausing in 
her walk. “Are you discontented with Cecile’s 
dower? I know you expected more + 

“Had I not a right to expect more, when Cecile is 
your daughter?” interrupted Mr. Forsythe, his brow 
darkening. 

“ But if she be not my child?” asked the baroness, 
gravely. “ Andrew, I cannot permit you to think 
that 1 am satisfied that Cecile is really my daughter. 
I have not concealed from you, nor from her, my 
doubts on the subject. I hope you are marrying 
from love, and not from self-interest, for it is quite 
possible that my wealth may go to Hellice!” 

Mr. Forsythe grew pale and heart-sick. 

“ But Hellice has proved herself unworthy,” he 
said, with a strangely dizzy sensation. “ Even if 
she were your daughter, and I know she is not,” 
he added, vehemently, “she is not worthy of so 
much wealth, or of your love.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied the baroness, a look of holy 
trust transfiguring her countenance, “a mother’s 
love may redeem Hellice, and make of her a noble 
woman. She has a strong nature, Andrew, and, 
could it be turned in the right direction, she would 
amply reward my love and care!” 

“ But you are not certain that she is your off- 
spring,” said Mr. Forsythe, hastily, “or that she is 
even living. I hear that Haughton returned to 
Sea View last night, worn out and discouraged. 
His detectives have failed to trace Hellice, and are 
of opinion that she has drowned herself : 

He stopped abruptly, for a bitter ery, that was 
almost a scream, broke from the lips of his uncle’s 
widow. Shestaggered helplessly, and leaned against 
a chair for support. Yet it was only for a moment 
that she gave way to this weakuess. She recovered 
her strength and hopefulmess together, and said: 

“ Hellice is alive, Andrew. I feel it.—I know it. 
As soon as this wedding is over I shall give all my 
thoughts and energies to her recovery! Ishall em- 
ploy more detectives, offer larger rewards, advertise 
more largely, and leave nothing undone to discover 
her. I know I shall find her again!” 

Mr. Forsythe’s complexion changed to a sickly 
hue. He tried to express a hope of Lady Redwoode’s 
success, but failed to do so with any appearance of 
truthfulness. He hoped in his heart that she would 
fail, and the baroness read that hope in his eyes. 

“Tf Hellice comes back, then, you will acknow- 
ledge her in place of Cecile, I suppose?” he asked, 
endeavouring to suppress his agitation. 

“T will investigate the matter more thoroughly than 
I have hitherto done, and act as seems to me right,” 
was the reply, and Lady Redwoode looked at him wih 
clear and resolute eyes. “I feel as if my maternal 
instinct were rousing itself froma long sleep. My 
heart cries out for Hellice rather than Cecile. I 
think that this Mr. Anchester knows something of 
the mystery, Andrew. I have detected that he knew 
Cecile in India, that he was the intimate friend of 
my brother, and that he has some hold upon Cecile. 
I will bribe him heavily to tell me the truth. If I 
have read him rightly, he loves money and will be- 
tray any secret to which he holds a, clue, if he be 
offered enough payment !” 

A cold, icy sweat oozed out upon Mr. Forsythe’s 
brow. His limbs trembled under him, his lips qui- 
vered, and he clenched his hands in despair. He 
knew well thathis whole scheme was in peril of 
frustration, that Lady Redwoode could outbid his 
offers to Mr. Anchester, and he knew also, as her 
ladyship had suspected, that Mr. Anchester would 
sell himself to the highest bidder. 


He seemed to stand upon the edge of a frightful 
precipice from which there was no retreat. He in- 
wardly’ cursed himself savagely for haying chosen 
Cecile as his bride. He blamed his short-sightedness, 
his mad folly, as he termed it, in not having fore- 
seen the revulsion in the feelings of the baroness. 
If he had only followed up, Hellice and induced her to 
marry him! But it was too late now for repining, too 
late to retreat from his impending marriage, too late 
to retrieve his false steps—too late! 

Even while he said this to himself. with . despair, 
Mr. Kenneth came in, brisk and.smiling, his round, 
rosy face rounder and rosier than. ever. Mr.. An 
chester came in behind him, his Herculean fram: 
towering like a giant’s behind the lawyer’s,. his face 
as dark and inscrutable as that of an Egyptiar 
Sphynx, althongh a smile flitted about his lips. 

There was no chance of conversation between the 
two confederates, but Mr. Forsythe promised himseli 
that he would see Mr. Anchester and send him away 
before Lady Redwoode could summon, him to a pri- 
vate interview. In Mr. Anchester’sabsence lay his 
only hope of safety. 

All now became’ bustle and confusion. The car- 
riages came up in front of the portico, and the bride- 
groom and his friends took their.sgats, and were 
driven towards the parish church, a mile distant. 
They had scarcely disappeared when the bride came 
floating down the stairs, radiant in white satin, Brus- 
sels veil and orange blossoms. 

She looked as sweet, fair, and childlike as 
the evening of her arrival, and came upto Lady Red 
woode with a pretty pleading look that would have 
touched her ladyship’s heart a week earlier. But now 
she met that gaze coldly. She knew,that it was not 
an innocent, childlike soul that looked.at her through 
those soft blue eyes. She began to suspect Cecile’s 
true character, and though she did not turn away 
from her caresses she submitted to them go, passively, 
and returned them so quietly, that the maiden was at 
no loss to interpret her feelings. 

Lady Redwoode and the bride went out to thei: 
carriage, entered, and were also driven to.the parish 
church, a pretty rustic edifice, covered wih ivy 
situated in thecentre of a small-hamlet. 

The clergyman was in waiting. The little church 
was filled with eager spectators, the friends and 
neighbours of Lady Redwoode. The people of .the 
hamlet thronged near the door,,and: the Redwoode 
servants and tenants found room in no@ks and corners. 
Mr. Forsythe and his friends were, waiting impa- 
tiently, and the former looked anythipg but, delighted 
when his bride made her appearance. ‘Lhe marriage 
had become intolerable, to him, the more.sa because 
it was now inevitable. 

The bridal party walked up the dim,qld aisle, be 
tween the lines of eager, admiring, faces. With a 
thrill of exultation, Cecile felt their admiring 
glances, threw her vain little head .back, blushed 
and smiled as if she were the queen.of.a, ball, instead 
of the chief actress in a scene of high, and.golemn 
import. Something of the actress feeling clung, to 
her throughout the ceremony. She,,made her re- 
sponses in a subdued tone, knelt with coquettish 
grace, strangely out, of place there, and,paid no heed 
to the solemn questions, the grave injugetions, and 
the final lingering benediction of the good clergy- 
man. 

The time, seemed short to her, but,,intermiuable wo 
her bridegroom. He listened .with,,pale,,set lips, 
answered ina choked voice, and.could have, ghrieked 
in anger and grief when the last words,were, spoken 
and he was bound in indissoluble ties to.the, pretty 
creature at his side. . 

Married te Cecile when he.JoxedHellice! Bound 
to Cecile when fortune had turned against her, and 
she. was likely to proye a burden andgn,engambrance 
to him! i 

How he loathed her at that, memept! JlGw, he 
hated himself! How fervently he wished Maal Livllice 
might never be found—that she,might,,naver come 
back with her bewitching face,,to.terture, his heart 
with an unayailing love, and to.weest,from , him,bis 
prosperity ! i 

With a pale, stern.face, he condyesed his }ide 
down the aisle to the little vestry at one,side 
porch, where they were to sign their marriage, certifi- 
cate, and where their friends were, coming, to,con- 
gratulate him upon his good forjune, and ,to wish 
happiness to his fair young bride. Ceeile leaned 
with an air of confidingness on, his,arm, her blue 
eyes drooping with pretended ,shyness under. har 
golden lashes, her brow flushing under, her,pretiy 
hair, and her garments trailing gracefully oy er, the 
carpeted floor. ‘To most of the,spectators,she looked 
like a spotless angel, and Mr. Forsythe was envied 
his prize by more than one noble, manly young, heart 
there. 

The bridegroom looked straight before him,seeing 
everybody, and marking the envy and admiration of 
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all with inward contempt. He saw Sir Richard 
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exhibited a pale, stern, haggard face and compressed 
lips—a face all bitterness, suppressed grief, and ter- 
rible anxiety —a face that with its unfaltering 
faith and love in his betrothed would have brought 
Hellice to his arms, could she only have seen it. 

Mr. Forsythe saw too another face which was 
directed towards Sir Richard Haughton, a face that 
he had seen years before and worshipped for a 
brief while—the face of Margaret Sorel. Mr. For- 
sythe had seen her on the stage, had flung her 
bouquets, had visited her in the green-room, and 
had entertained a brief passion for her, but it had 
soon died a natural death. He remembered her per- 
fectly as he looked at her dark face, with its hard 
lines, and its frame of brown-black hair, and remem- 
bered too the story of her subsequent marriage and 
divorce. She was watching Sir Richard with a jea- 
lous, yearning gaze, jealous because she knew his 
stern sadness was for her younger, purer, fairer 
rival. 

It was a brief vision that Mr. Forsythe had of her, 
but she chanced to turn her gaze, their eyes met, 
and were expressive of recognition. The next mo- 
ment Mr. Forsythe had passed on with his bride, 
there was a stir among the audience, and the actress 
drew hor thick veil over her face to conceal her fea- 
tures from her divorced husband. 

The ordeal was tedious, but it was at last over. 
The stereotyped congratulations were ended, friendly 
wishes uttered, and the bride and bridegroom rode 
back te Redwoode in the carriage with the baroness. 
The wedding breakfast awaited them, and proved to 
be a marvel of good taste, reflecting unbounded 
credit upon the stout French cook and his assistants. 
But a small party sat down toit. Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton had gone away again on his search for his betro- 
thed; his uncle was lingering in the vicinity of 
Holly Bank; and no neighbours had been invited. 
It was not a pleasant and lively entertainment. 
Nearly every heart had its weight of care, nearly 
every brow was shaded more or less with gloom. It 
was concluded at length, however, and the family 
returned to the drawing-room, soon after dispersing 
to their rooms. 

Mr. Forsythe took Mr. Anchester apart, and urged 
his immediate departure from Redwoode, stating that 
he had changed his mind, and purposed going some- 
where on a bridal tour. He remarked that Lady 
Redwoode would accompany her daughter, and sug- 
gested that the East Indian adventurer should visit 
his friends during their absence. 

“Very well,” declared Mr. Anchester, with asmile 
that made him strangely uneasy. “I'll be off at once. 
Expec* me back in a month, Mr. Forsythe !” 

To Mr. Forsythe’s great delight, Mr. Anchester 
went up to his rooms, and soon returned, his attire 
changed, and a carpet-bag in his hand, ready for 
departure. He could scarcely express his jubilance 
it this prompt acquiescence in his wishes, but his 
heart would have sunk again had he known that Mr. 
Anchester was about to go to Hellice, and devote 
himself to the task of winning her consent to become 
his wife. He summoned a carriage, bade the adven- 
turer farewell, and watched his departure with in- 

reasing delight. He even rubbed his hands as the 
arriage rolled out of the lodge-gates, and mut- 


tered 


“The first and most imminent danger has been 
met and conquered! Lady Redwoode will summon 
Mr. Anchester to a conference in vain. I did not 
ke the look of his eyes. He would betray me if 
he had the chance. He is well got rid of. Be- 
fore he returns, my position must be assured. Lady 
Redwoode must have taken a decisive step to my 
dvantage. But how to make her do so? I must 
nake Cecile my confidante. We are in the same 
oat now, and must sink or swim together. I will 

k her im her chamber.” 

q Obeying the impulse, he hastened towards his 
bride’s apartments. 

Cecile had gone to her boudoir, and had found her 
synch awaiting her, in a state of the most joyful 

xcitement. The berry-brown face of the Hindoo 
was all aglow, her eyes glittered like pieces of 
polished steel, and her mouth was wreathed with 
pleasant smiles. 

“Safe now, my sweet!” she cried, significantly 
and gleefully. “Never sun shone on fairer bride. 
My golden lily! How people looked, stared and 
envied! Did you see me in the church?” 

“No, Renee,” replied the bride, tripping up to a 
long panelled mirror, and surveying her reflection in 
it with great complacency. “ You must think I had 
nothing to do but look around me. It was very plea- 
saut to have so many assembled to look at me, 
for of course people never look at a bridegroom. 
Gentlemen are always stupid-looking creatures in 
heir bridal garments. I must say I did myself 


credit, and Andrew really conducted himself very 
woll—for a man !” 
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She flung out the folds of her splendid veil with 
one hand, and sighed regretfully that the pageant 
was over and her bridal attire no longer suitable. 

““Has mamma been in here?” she asked. “I 
stopped a moment in the conservatory while she 
came up stairs alone.” 

Renee answered the question in the negative, 
adding : 3 

“Lady Redwoode went to her own room, missy. 
I met her maid in the hall just before you came up, 
and she said she had orders to invite Mr. Anchester 
to my lady's boudoir in an hour. Lady Redwoode 
will rest in the meantime.” 

“Mamma desires a private conference with Mr. 
Anchester! How very singular!” exclaimed Cecile, 
uneasily, and with sudden pallor. “ What can it 


mean ?” 
“T don’t know, my pet. She suspects something, 
Iam sure. She has questioned me sharply lately, 


and has bribed me to tell her the whole truth, but 
it’s little satisfaction she got out of Renee,” and the 
Hindoo smiled, showing her white teeth. “Rence 
will always be faithful to her darling!” 

“But, Mr. Anchester!” cried the bride, in increas- 
ing agitation. “I distrust him! He will do any- 
thing for money, and oh, Renee, he knows our secret ! 
He listened when papa was dying! What shall 
I do?” 

Her face was as white as her bridal robe, as she 
looked at the ayah in utter dismay. The woman 
turned pale also, and stared incredulously at her 
young mistress. 

“At any rate,” she said, in a startled whisper, 
“you are safe! You have strengthened your posi- 
tion by marrying Mr. Forsythe “$ 

“ Perhaps I have, and perhaps I haven't,” inter- 
rupted Cecile, sharply. “I must see Mr. Anchester. 
Yet mamma can outbribe me Oh, was anyone ever 
so miserable en her wedding-day ?” 

She commenced to walk to and fro, her face look- 
ing suddenly pinched and haggard under its crimped 
hair and orange blossoms, in strange mockery with 
her bridal attire. She wrung her pretty jewelled 
hands until her gloves fell from them torn and 
soiled, and she hurried backwards and forwards with 
an impetuosity that made her resemble her wronged 
cousin. 

In the midst of her despair, there was a knock at the 
door, and Renee opened it, admitting the bridegroom. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Tue total heat of combustion of one pound o. 
pure carbon is equivalent to 11,194,000 foot-pounds. 

AN extraordinary phenomenon is reported from 
Niagara Falls. A strong wind so pressed back the 
waters of Lake Erie that the waters of the falls fell 
twenty feet. The American fall could be passed on 
foot. A great many curious and unsuspected rocks 
and holes were revealed, and the pit below the falls 
presented a wonderful appearance. Such a decline 
of the waters has never been known before. 

A process for the extraction of indigo from rags 
dyed with that substance has lately appeared. The 
rags are first saturated with a weak solution of 
caustic soda, then placed in a boiler with a double 
bottom and exposed for some time to steam at 45 Ib, 
pressure. The indigo in the rags is reduced and 
may be washed out. It may afterwards be precipi- 
tated from the soda solution and recovered in a state 
equal to the best commercial sort. 

Tue WEIGHT OF THE BRAIN.—Professor Tiede- 
mann assumed that, inasmuch as a certain size and 
mass of brain was essential for the exercise of 
the faculties of the mind, all haman races are fur- 
nished therewith in an equal degree. Dr. Barnard 
Davis. in an elaborate paper read recently before 
the Royal Society, analyzed the existing evidence, 
and added extensive additional observations which 
lead to a different result. The average brain-weight 
for the English is stated to be 47°50 o0z.; of the 
French, 44°58 oz. ; of the German, 42°83 oz. (but there 
are discrepancies in the results of different observers). 
The Italians, Lapps, Swedes, Frisians, and Dutch 
come into the same category with the English. 
Among the Asiatic races the Vedahs of Ceylon and 
the Hindoos give a mean of over 42-lloz. The 
skulls of Mussulmans afford a slightly increased 
average of brain-weight over those of Hindoos. Two 
skulls of male Khonds, one of the unquestioned 
aboriginal races of India, show a brain-weight of 
only 37°870z. The general average of the Asiatic 
table shows a diminution of more than 20z. when 
compared with the Europeans. The general mean 
of African races is less than that of European races, 
according to Dr. Davis, although there are great 
differences, the Caffre rising high and the Bushman 
sinking low in the scale. The average of the whole 
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of the aboriginal American races reaches 44-73 02., 
which is 2°14 oz. less than that of the European races, 
The Australian races show a brain-weight one-nint}, 
less than that of the general average of Europeans, 
The Malays and other of the “ Oceanic races” who 
migrated, boldly for commercial purposes over the 
North and South Pacific Oceans, and occupy the 
islands, show a tolerably high average of brain. 
weight, and on arriving at this section we seem to 
be returning in some measure to the large. brain- 
weight of Europeans. 
ANALYSES OF SOOT. 

Ir was stated at a recent meeting of the Chemico- 
Agricultural Society of Ulster, that among the sub- 
stances lately examined in the laboratory was 4 
sample of soot forwarded by Lord Lurgan. It had 
probably been for some time stored up, as it had 
attracted 7 per cent. of moisture. 100 parts of it 
were found to consist of: 

Moisture, ....... oe we 710 
Carbonaceous matte 63°32 
Mineral matters, ..........+++++ 29°58 








100-00 
The organic matter was capable of yielding three 
parts of ammonia. The mineral matter consisted 


of: 
Oxide of iron, ......... 406 parts. 
Sulphate of lime, ....... 8°75 parts. 
Silica and sand, . 15°85 parts. 





Alkaline salts, ......... 0°39 parts. 

Dr. Hodges stated that the soot from some kinds 
of coal frequently contained as much as 7 per cent. 
of ammonia. 

A conversation took place on the subject. Steam 
soot was said to be of little or no value, and the car- 
bonaceous particles in soot in general averaged from 
40 to as much as 80 per cent. 


Srr W. Snow Harris’s Licutntine Conpvc- 
Tors For Suips.—The history of the introduction 
of lightning conductors into the Royal Navy offers 
another, amongst innumerable instances, of the difli- 
culty of getting a board composed of mere sailors 
to progress with the age. Mr. Charles Tomlinson 
states, in the interesting biography heading “A 
Treatise on Frictional Electricity,” (London: Virtue 
and Co., 1867), that at the outset of Sir W. S. 
Harris’s labours, so little was the subject known, 
“ that the most erroneous views were held respecting 
the phenomena of a thunderstorm and the action of 
conductors.” It was considered, especially by naval 
men, that conductors were even positively mis- 
chievous by attracting lightning. To set these 
doubts at rest a mixed commission of naval and 
scientific men were appointed by Government to re- 
port on lightning conductors for ships. The com- 
mittee met several times, when Harris gave his 
evidence, exhibited his experiments, and answered 
the inquiries of the commissioners. Dr. Wollaston, 
the great chemist, and the well-known inventor of 
the process for making platinum wire, took great 
interest in this inquiry. It was proposed to send 
the charge of a large battery through a mixed system 
of conductors in a curved form, and to try the effect 
on a thin wire extended along the chord of the curve. 
“Harris replied that the discharge would be along 
the chord.” Wollaston then took out of his pocket 
some of his fine platinum wire, and joined with it 
the two ends of the curve. Some difficulty arose as 
to how to support the curve ; Harris at once said, “i 
will hold it.” The committee begged him not to run 
so much risk. He replied, “ If 1 were not certain 
of my principles I should be ashamed to appear be- 
fore you. There is no danger.” The discharge went 
through the platinum wire, which, of course, disap- 
peared in vapour. The commissioners in the en‘ 
concluded “that the fixed conductors of Mr. Harris 
are superior to all others, and they earnestly recom - 
mended their general adoption into the Royal Navy. 
Still, however, the official mind was not satisfied. 
Ten ships had been ordered to be fitted with the 
conductors, trials of their value had been made in 
various parts of the world, and, although experienc? 
fully justified their use, an order was given to have 
the copper conductors stripped off every ship as + 
came into dock. About this time some granite 
chimneys had been erected in the victualling depart- 
ment at Devonport, and the engineer, Sir John Rennie, 
had fitted one of them with lightning conductors on 
Harris’s plan, and was about to protect the other in 4 
similar manner, when an order was given to remove 
the conductor from the protected chimney, and to leave 
the other chimney as it was. On the receipt of this 
order the engineer waited on Harris in a state of 
great excitement, and, after talking the matter over, 
Harris said, “* Well, never mind, nature will avenge 
us.” Never was prophecy more truly uttered, for 
before the order could be obeyed a thunderstorm 
passed over Plymouth, the lightning struck the un- 
protected chimney, and made a great rent in its side, 
while the protected chimney was of course unin- 
jured. 
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THE MISSING 
en 
CHAPTER I. 


Nicut’s shadows rested on the richest suburb 
ofa great town. Nestling deeply in a grove of, lofty 
poplars stood a fine old house, magnificent even in its 
age. Antiquarians admired it, wonder seekers belied 
it, the speculative frowned at it as a relic of barbarism, 
but a once renowned and aristocratic family revered 
it as the seat of former joys. 

In one of the massive wings of this mansion, on 
the second floor, there was a room where bright lights 
burned, and whence the outer darkness and chill air 
were barred by closed shutters and curtains of crim- 
son and gold. There were rare pictures on the 
walls, Sevres china and bronze ornaments on the 
centre table, costly vases on the mantelpiece, reflected 
gaily by the fire which blazed on the hearth. 

This was beauty’s chosen home. In a cushioned 
amm-chair, before the fire, a young woman of nine- 


MAN. 


teen or twenty, half disrobed, leaned lazily back, and | 
Tall and stately, | 
her cheeks tinged with the rosy heat, her eyes darkly | 
brilliant in the flickering rays, her brown tresses | 


luxuriously courted the warmth. 


flowing down upon a neck of snow and on garments of 


spotless purity, she was a study for the lover of the | 


beautiful. Her own waiting-maid, preparing the 
lady’s hair for nightly rest, could not help exclaiming: 

“You're so fair. An’ indeed it’s hard to leave 
you, Miss Bel.” 

_ The lady’s eyes instantly ceased playing with the 
firelight, and were turned up in surprise towards 
those of the speaker. 

“Leave me, Mary! What do you mean ?” 

The maid hesitated, and then replied : 

“I'm going, miss, and I don’t want to do so. 
going to give up the place. 

The maid went on with her combing as she spoke, 
accommodating herself to the lady’s movements. 
Miss Evesham raised herself upright, and grasped 
the arm of her chair to steady herself, as she said: 

' “But why, Mary? Why are you going to give up 
- place. Do not you have everything you want 
1ere 2” 

“Yes, miss,and more. Dut that’s not it at all. 
I can’t stand it any longer.” 

“ You puzzle me, Mary,” ejaculated Miss Evesham, 
with a bewildered look. “What isit that you cannot 
stand? What are you talking about ?” 

“Why, miss, I can't stand the noises all over the 
‘ouse, they do say it’s haunted.” 

The lady now sat entirely upright, with eyes en- 
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[MARY'S GHOST STORY. | 


larged to their utmost capacity, stopped the maid’s 

hand, and in a tone which showed deep surprise, 

ejaculated : 

“ Haunted! this house haunted! 

| Mary!” 
| “No, miss, I’m not crazy. But it’s crazy Mary I'll 
| be if I stay here. I’ve heard them myself, and Jane, 
she’s seen him.” 

Miss Evesham was getting impatient, and said: 

“ But what did she see, and when? Do explain 
yourself.” 


“Tt was to-night, miss. But it’s been before, too. 


the ghosts go; and there was no door there. And 





I did too. We were going up to bed, and when we 


went by the door it flew open, and there was a | 
And 
| Jane saw a streak of light right through the chamber, | 


frightful groan, like as if a man was dying. 


and it went out. We were frightened at first, but 
we looked in the room, all the outer doors were 


where.” 


but it was from vexation at the possibility of losing 
her attendant, as well as alarm, tliat caused it. 


Such things should be known. 
been some one in the house.” 


“No, miss, it’s been going on some time. We 


| kept it quiet from you, but we cannot stand it any | 
If you only heard the coachman speak of | 


longer. 
what he’s been told by them that lived with the folks 
that were here before you came.” 

Miss Evesham drew her chair a little nearer the 
fire. She was evidently getting interested. 

“ And what does Jim say ?” she asked. 

She kept her large eyes fixed on the maid, and the 
latter, raising and moving her comb up and down 
| by way of emphasis, went on with her story: 
| “Jim says, miss, that the old coachman (and 
| his name was Smith, miss), was out one night very 
late, after his master and mistress to a ball, and 
it was very wet, and he was wet through. ‘When he 
came home he put up the horses, and went and lay 
down by the kitchen fire to dry himself. The 
first thing he did was to fall fast asleep, and when 
he woke up again it was cold and dark. Just then 
the clock struck one, miss, and it seemed to him as if 
the clock stopped, and the-cat in the chimney corner 
howled just as if she was dying, and he felt in his 
throat as if he was a-choking, and there was a 
queer sort of light in the dark. He only turned 





You are crazy, | 


She saw him walking in the entry, in the dark, and | 
he went away as quick as possible, like the way | 


last night, up in the great chamber, she heard it, and | 


locked, and the windows, and there was no one any- | 


Miss Evesham’s cheeks began to look a little pale, | 


“Why did you not tell me this before, Mary ? | 
There must have | 
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| his head, miss, turned it half 

see what made the light, and he fainted right 
| away, and there they found him a little while 
after, because they heard the noise of his fall, the 
| chair upsetting, and the cat howling, and went down 
| to see what it was all about.” 

Mary paused in her story, and her mistress tossed 
her head, as she exclaimed : 

“What silly stories! No wonder you and the 
cook are so nervous, if Jim amuses you with such 
trash.” 

The worst was to come, however, for Mary, with- 
out apparently noticing the interruption, went on 
with her narrative. 

“Yes, Miss Bel, that’s what the old coachman told 
Jim. And when they found Smith he was insensible. 
The clock over the kitchen mantelpiece had stopped 
exactly at one, and the poor old cat, miss, she 
lay dead in the corner among the ashes, with her 
eyes staring out of her head.” 

Miss Evesham drew a long breath, and then laughed 
at herself for it. Nevertheless, she eagerly en- 
quired : 

“ But what was it that he saw when he turned his 
head around ?” 

Mary laid the end of her comb very impressively 
in the palm of her hand, as she replied: 

“'That’s it, Miss Bel, that’s it. He never could 
exactly tell. It was high, and black, and had two 
eyes that shone like cat’s eyes, up close to the ceil- 
ing, only they were bigger than cat’s eyes—big as a 
half-crown. And the eyes were not like eyes either. 
They were little flames that were not fire, and they 
went in and out, Jim says, just like a snake's 
tongue. Oh, it’s awful, miss.” 

Miss Evesham was a sensible girl,and she was half 
angry with herself for taking so much interest in 
this legend of the coachman’s. And so she only re- 
plied to the girl’s remark, by saying energetically : 

“Awful? Yes, nonsense indeed.” 

She was silent for a moment, wondering if there 
could be any foundation for such stories, and thinking 
it strangeshe shouldnever have heard of them before. 
The quiet of both mistress, and maid was suddenly 
broken by a crash which shook the house. Coming 
as it didin the silence, and after such a conversation 
as had taken place, it naturally startled them, and 
Mary uttered a little shriek. Her mistress ex- 
claimed : 

“‘ Nonsense, Mary. It’s only the storm, the door 
blown to by the wind.” 

The front door bell rang. Miss Evesham ran to 
her chamber door, and set it ajar. The sound from 
the next floor came distinctly up. There was the 
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coachman’s tread, and then a voice, inquiring if Mr. 
Evesham were at home. 

Her cheeks flushed at the sound of that voice. 
She turned away with shining eyes, and went and 
leaned her arm on the mantelpiece, looking down into 
the fire again. 

“ Mr. Thornton Taylor here !” she murmured, in a 
low tone. “What can he want? It is strange!” 

A moment more, wondering at the stillness, she 
glanced around. Her maid was watching her with 
evident surprise. She felt chagrined, and at once 
dismissed Mary with sonre trifling excuse. 

When the girl w -one, she still stood there, Ten 
minutes elapsed, and yet she was motionless. Then 
her whole manner changed. She went. with rapid 

the mirror, anid her nimble fingers were 
busy, wreathing up her hair into a mass of glossy 


steps to 


he was going to see this stranger in the mansion, 


this Mr. Thornton Taylor, before she slept. 


CHAPTER Il. 

Down in the light and cheerful library, during all 
these ten minutes, there had been twomenconversing. 
He who sat in the easy-chair before the library table, 
a person of medium and of graceful figure and 
manners, was Mr. Thornton Taylor, whose arrival 
had caused so much agitation in Miss Evesham’s 


































bosom. His dark blue eyes were moist, and his 
whole countenance wore an expression of deep re- 
gret,as he watched the ‘stately figure of Mr. Paul 
Evesham pass to and fro before him with hasty steps. 
There was grief and despair pictured on the coun- 
tenance of Mr. Evesham. Every movement and look 
told of an anguish within, that was beyond words to 
descril Evidently there had been something 
transpiring of a painful nature. Mr. Paul Evesham 
stopped suddenly in his. progress, anid apologized : 

“Mr. Thornton Taylor, you will excuse my emo- 
tion,” he said. “I am not wont ‘to be unnerved before 

is blow is too terrible. At my 

tripped of all I possess, leaves 
me a hopeiess wreck on the breakers. These men 
must have k 1 that a hundred thousand pounds 
ould not be in a v « . Tell me, sir, why 
do you think y will no delay ?” 

The younger ntlemsin hesitated. He regretted 
already that his } n had caused him to assume 
80 unpleasant a dut; 

“Mr. Evesham, replied. “I hope you will 
pardon me. My sir, told me in plain terms 





that they wer l to ruin you. They obtained 
possession of these demands for that very purpose, 
and they will carry out their plans, I firmly believe, 
with promptness.” 








Vehemently Mr. Paul Evesham responded, gesticu- 
lating wit fist : 

“Some one is behind them. It is a brutal con- 
spiracy. Oh, that I had time to ferret it out; to s¢ 
what foe has been at work here. Mr. Taylor, think 
for me. Save 1 save me! if youcan. A single 
month will doit. Can you not accomplish és 

The young man shook his head slowly, sadly, and 


murmured: 




















“ I know them too well, Mr. Evesham. They will 
not yield an inch. Could you have heard their bitter 
expressions, sir. There i ype but in your own 
energy. You have yet th ys. What may you 
not do in that time, with urces and your 
friends.” 

[Three days 9 ejaculate d Mr. Evesham. “ One 
hundred thousand pounds in three days! Will the 
sun stand still for me? Will water run up hill? 
No, no; if they press, I am lost. My resources! 
Three days! I am lost. My resources! Three 
days! Impossible! Heaven help me !” 

Mr. Thornton Taylor raised-his handk« f, and 
wiped drops of n ire from his eyes 

This noble old gentleman before him, with hi 
t] yeal with his lofty, sensitiv 
warm heart, ki to all men, with his splendic 
rept in | circ] his boundless gene- 
ros to iving, such a man 
reeling t r we of a great and 
sudden s tl pest sympathies of Mr. 
Thornton ‘tI I His own part in the 
affair he thougl t ly a matter of 
bi ness, which his v hh ¢ r. 

A kuock at the doo Mr. Evesham, in his agita 

appeare d1 to n Ge it. Lhe knock was re- 
peated. Then he went to the door, opened it a 
iit , and re la note, which was handed 
] r.E ed to the light, and mechani 

opened ft ive. It was. in the hand- 
W his d ibella, and ran thus:— 

Dear Father,—1 can help you. Come to m¢ 
f ‘ mol t in t dining-room. Dear, dear 

com st me “ BEL.” 

Ah, 8) ] r at the d what 
da ( i watt 8 i ¢ t 











| seek it. 
} sake and your father’s, for I respect 
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| beloved parent’s voice speaking in accents of ago- 
| nized entreaty ? 


Mr. Evesham read the note twice before his dis- 
tracted mind comprehended its full meaning. Drown- 
ing men catch at straws, and so did he at this. 
Briefly he excused himself, and left the library, say- 
ing that he would return soon. 

Mr. Thornton Taylor walked towards the fire, and 
stood facing it, looking at the gilded clock. en, the 
mantelpiece in ameditative mood. This, hethonght, 
was one of the unpleasant leaves in his book of life. 
His heart truly was sad. Still, having put his 
shoulder to the wheel, he was not the man to return, 

There was the sound of thie latch behind him. 
He thought # was Mr. Evesham returning; but the 
rustle of silk undecsived him. He turned quickly, 
and, in the centre @f the room, atiirad)in light, 
tasteful colours, and Jobkipg radiant with beanty, 
stood Miss Evesham. Mr. Thornton ‘aplor’s cheek 
flushed, and is eye sparkled with unsomeealed de+ 
light, as he-exclaimed : 

“Miss Wilton! and 
senses ?” 

She drew herself up, afd haughiily refused his 
proffered greeting. No #uppiliant was she, seeking 
favours with gentle mien, but an imperial mistress 
of the position, a queen come to conquer. Thus she 
spake: 

“ Dare you offer me your hand—to me, sir, after 
what has passed between ws? I scorn it, sir, I do 
not forget your boast.” 

“ Miss Wilton !” ejaculated Mr. Thornton Taylor ; 
“Tam filled with surprise. What can you mean? 
For heaven's sake, Miss Wilton, explain these mys- 
terious words.” 

His hands were both reached out towards her in 
an attitude of persuasion, and his dark eyes glowed 
with intense feeling. But she withdrew from ‘his 
touch a pace or two, and replied: 

“ Not Miss Wilton! That child’s play is over. 
Isabella Evesham comes not here to renew that. I 
have other business im hand.” 

“Tsabella Evesham!” she -eried. “ Not Wilton! 
Here is a second mystery. I cannot comprehend it.” 

The reply was prompt and decisive. 

“ There is no mystery. You chose to think my 
name was Wilton, and | let it be so. You wronged 
the daughter in the past, and you come to do grievous 
wrong to the father—to a noble, generous, honour- 
able gentleman, who never harmed you or yours. 
Your mission, sir, is unworthy your manhood.” 

He did not understand her first charge, but he was 
too anxious to exonerate himself from the last to 
think of it. 

“ Miss Evesham,” he said, “you still wrong me. 
I had no need to come to-night. ‘These unknown 
men placed in my hands their demands. As any 
other barrister would do, I took the matter up in 
a businesslike way, and examined it. There was, 
to all appearance, nothing unfair in it. But when 
1 discovered that their purpose was to ruin an 
honourable man, I resolved that their intended vic- 
tim should have due notice. It was their motives, 
so plainly displayed to-day, that brought me here 
to-night. I came to warn. I might have said no- 
thing, and let the matter go on till the last moment. 
I am entitled to thanks, not reproaches, for my 
agency in this.” 

Miss Evesham looked steadily at him for a minute. 
She saw in his eloquent eyes the truthfulness of 
his words. Then she spoke: 

“Mr. Thornton Taylor, pardon me if I have 
wronged you. It matters not. It is not of the past, 
but of the future that I would speak to you. My 
father must be saved, and by you.” 

“T save him, Miss. Evesham? You do not know 
what is to be done. A hundred thousand pounds to 
be raised in three days. It cannot be done.” 

“Mr. Taylor, it may be impossible to raise it in 
three days. You shall give him ten, twenty, sir, if I 
wish it. My father shall not die, neither body nor 
soul,” 

It was filial love, coupled with a knowledge of the 
relative positions of herself and the other, and a de 
termination to aid her father at all hazards, that fired 
that loving daughter’s heart. 

He maintained a courteous, graceful demeanour, 
as he replied: 

“You know little of the sternness of law, Miss 
Evesham. It is beyond my power to stay these pro- 
ceedings. If I give up the case a hundred others will 
I will deal as tenderly as I can for your 

t and honour 
lim, though personally a stranger. But I have 
not the means to secure a longer time for raising 
the money.” 

The response of the lovely girl was firm, impetuous, 
and decided ; so much so tlmt it took him completely 
by surprise. 

“You can, and you shall, Mr. Taylor!” 

Her eyes flashed 


here! Can I believe my 








t reminded 


fire as she spoke. 


him of a lady he had seen driving a pair of young 
powerful, and spirited horses at full speed the day 
before. His voice betrayed his astonishment. 

“Shall? Miss Evesham, your language is strong, 
and coming ftom/a Jady’s lips it sounds still mors 
severe. In two. words, pardon me, but I must re- 
spectfully say Ishall not. Porgive me, but | would 
if I could.” 

Her only rephy was : 

“Mr. Thornton ‘Taylor, Leay again, you shall !” 

As he looked.at her the young man thought he 
had never seen anything half so lovely as the coun- 
tenance of that fairgirl. Hepaused in involuntary ad- 
miration. Thenan appreciation of the singularity o/ 
her words came to him, and he said: " 

“You are growing wild, Miss-Dvesham. Yow 
Jove for your father is causing you to overstep the 
bounds, not only of propriety, bat of reason.” 

“em I to understand,” she asked, if a menaciy 
tone, “that you refuse to extend the time for.the: 
payments?” 

“Certainly,simply because it’s beyondimy ipower,” 
he replied. 

A sneer, @ight, but still perceptible, came int 
her face atid tene, as she reiterated : 

“Beyond yyour power. (A lawyer, withsalll th 
papers in bis hands, and ¢tlients: dmplicitiy | 4rusti: - 
him, and \yet-camnot delayageinst theirwill? Ar 
there not #ri¢ks-enough in law for that?” 

He was growing. slightly irritated@tther remarks, 
and also at hen persistence in them. 

“Tt is useless to talk,” he said. “‘ 1 shall not mak 
the attempt.” 

“Then I shall compel you to do so! 
Taylor!” 

He made mo answer to this last reply. II 
thought it was useless to bandy words with her an) 
longer. Hethrew dbimself into a chair, and clos 
his eyes with a gesture of impatience. His heal 
leaned back against the cushion. 

She looked at him forashort period as he sat ther 
then her lips contracted, and going up to him s! 
bent-down, and whispered a single sentence in his 
ear. 

The effect was like magic. His face became as 
pale as death. He half raised himself in his s« 
grasping the arms of the chair with his hands, and 
looked up at her. 

“ You. know that? Heavens, can it be ?” 

Miss Evesham bowed her head twice, quickly, wii! 
a smile of triumph, not unmingled with a trace 
agitation, and replied: 

“ Yes, I knowit, and have kept solemn guard over 
it. Refuse my request, and the world shall ring 
with what I’ kiow. Look at me, Mr. Thornton 
Taylor. I mean it. My father, my good kind father 
shall be saved, even it you and your clients 
ruined together. Do youagree? Speak!” 

Mr. Thornton Taylor gazed at her a little while 
longer, then bowed his face on his hands, and re- 
mained quiet. 

She stood close, bending down, almost touching 
his form. Her rich skirts swept at his feet. §! 
waited some seconds, then laid her hand on hi: 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Thornton Taylor, speak. I know you w 
enough to know that what you promise yu will per 
form. Do not deceive yourself. [I am in earnest 
Which shall it be, yes or no?” 

He straightened himself in his chair. He arose to 
his feet. He took her passive hand, and in a voict 
husky with emotion, exclaimed : 

“As yousay. I know not how you gained that 
knowledge. But it conquers. I 





Beware, 1! 


Your father shall 
have twelve days, if I lose every client the world 
has for me. My promise is sincere.” 

He would have made some earnest inquiries, but 
she clasped her hands, and with tears springing into 
her eyes, ejaculated : 

“Saved, saved! dear father! 
me for all my hasty words.” 

The struggle was over, and the battle was won. 
but the nerves that accomplished the victory wer 
shattered and broken. The will that had kept th 
lovely girl up through all that trying scene reeled, 
her countenance grew pale,-her senses began 
desert her. He noticed these signs of reassertion 0! 
the part of nature, and with his hapds grasped lici 
wrists. 

“ Miss Evesham, you are ill!” he ejaculated. “I 
me assist you.” 

Immediately she staggered against his boso 
Folding one arm around her, he reached the other 
hand towards the bell which lay near on the table, a 
rang it violently. Her head dropped on his should 
and this was followed by an attempt to recover he! 
self-possession. He allowed her to sink down gent!) 
into the seat from which he had himself just arisen 
A girl opened the door. 

“ Quick!” he cried, “ bring water! 
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Mr. Evesham rushed into the room, and kneeled 
at his daughter's side. 

“My darling child, what is the matter? You 
alarm me. Speak to your father. Dear Bel, my 
child, my child, speak to me!” 

Mary, the maid, came hurrying in with a tumbler 
of water. Mr. Thornton Taylor took it from her, 
sprinkled it in her face, and pressed the vessel to her 
lips. There was a bright light in her eyes as she 
jooked at her parent, and then turning her face to 
Mr. Thornton Taylor, she said : 

“Tell Mary to leave the room.” 

He looked towards the maid, but the latter had 
overheard the command, and retired, closing the door 
behind her. 

Miss Evesham waited till she saw Mary disappear, 
then threw her arms around her father’s neck, ejacu- 
lating : 

“Father, he will save yon. 
fortnight. Bless him for it.” 

And then a flood of tears came to the relief of her 
overstrained and excited nerves. The elder gentle- 
man kneeling there and holding thatilovely one close 
to his heart, held out his fight hand to Mr. Thornton 
Taylor, which the latter took, and received a cordial 
grasp. 

This was all that Mr. Evesham could do, for he 
was too much affected to speak. Seeing the happi- 
ness of these two, Mr. Thornton Taylor almost for- 
got the difficulties with which his promise had en- 
vironed him. . Then his cheek turned pale as he re- 
membered the words which Miss Evesham had used 
iosubdue him to her wishes. That secret! Heavens! 
How many more might know it ? 

Miss Evesham speedily retired, but he remained 
with Mr. Evesham an hour, and was then fairly forced 
by his host to stay all night. It was so late, and he 
lived so far away. Jim, the coachman, lighted him 
at last to his sleeping apartment—the great chamber, 
in the western wing, of which the strange story had 
been told to Miss Evesham. The last the coachman 
saw of him, was his walking up and down the room, 
with knitted brows, and an expression of care on his 
countenance. The Past and the Future were at 
work within him. 

And so he was left with these ghosts hauniing him. 

(To be continued.) 


You shall have a 


MAGAFF THE WISE. 
—-—- <-————_ 
CHAPTER Iv. 


“How he loves the boy!” 
So spoke an old servitor who saw the lieutenant 
ud over the lifeless form of the youthful prince. 
And Oswald, hearing the speech, started to his feet. 
“ Ay,” he cried, wringing his hands in his agony, 
“Tlove him as never man loved a lad before. Were 
he of my own flesh and blood I could not love him 
uore. During ali his life he has been mine to 
care for and to guide—mine to lead into the way 
i manhood and usefulness—mine to honour, love, 
ud esteem—mine to worship for the heaven-given 
goodness that filled his soul. And during those years 
hehas loved me with a love that knew no shadow 
of turning; he bas looked up to me for counsel. and 


i 


port; and’ always has his face borne a smile of 
‘ratitude for his faithful Oswald. . Oh, he cannot be 


dead! Go you on who bear the torches, and kad 
the way, and I will carry him to the castle——No, 
no; I will bear the burden alone.” 

He had gathered the loved form in his arms, and 
was ready to set forth,when he remembered that 
there were others from the wreck not yet found ; and 

bade most of the men to remain and continue the 

Only two torches did he take; and with 
borne in adyance, he followed with the body of 
pil, bearing it as lightly as though it had been 
of aninfant. At the castle he sought.the prince’s 
chamber; and having placed him gently upon 
she applied such restoratives as he could 
hank heaven!” burst from the strong man’s 

3 as, at the end of half an hour, the prince sat up 

‘ gazed around. 

“Where am I?” 

_ Here, dear Edwin. It is your Oswald who speaks. 
Vo you know me ?” 

lhe youth looked up into his tutor’s face, and then 

‘ching forth his hand until he found it grasped by 

siriend, he leaned forward and rested his head 
upon that faithful bosom. ; 

“Safe! safe!” murmured the lieutenant, as he 

ned the loved one within his strong embrace. 
my boy, you will live to bless us yet.” 

“I think I am not seriously hurt,” said the youth, 

S upright, and looking into his tutor’s face 

My head aches as though I had received a 

creon, and my limbs are sore; but I amsure 


there.is no mortalinjury. But, Oswald, haw is it with 
the maiden I saved? Is she alive?” 

“Yes, Edwin. Sheis in the castle and has inquired 
for you many times. She refused, at first, to leave 
the beach until she knew your fate; but I persuaded 
her otherwise. I have sent word to her that you are 
alive, and with no sign of present danger.” 

“ Have you learned who she is ?” 

“Yes. She is the daughter and only living child 
of Offa, Earl of Durham.” 

“ She bears me gratitude, then ?” 

“ Ay, my boy, that she does. She regards you as 
the saviour of her life, and I know that her heart is 
touched with gratitude pure and deep.” 

At this point Cadwallader entered the apartment, 
and bent upon his knees at the bedside. They did 
not let him know about his boy until it was certain 
that he was alive and out of immediate danger ; but 
now the old man came to offer up his thanks for the 
safety of his child; and those who stood around 
marked how the sire was failing. 

The storm, with its startling incidents, had so 
moved him that his system felt the shock, and his 
limbs trembled perceptibly as he arose to his feet and 
took a seat by the side of the couch. He was 
paler than usual, and his thin hands moved uncer- 
tainly as he arranged his disordered mantle. 

But Cadwallader was not the only weak one. 
Edwin complained of feeling faint aud dizzy, and 
Oswald saw that he needed rest; so he sent all 
away except the anxious sire, and having prepared 
an invigorating draught, and caused the youth to 
drink it, he laid his aching head back upon the 
pillow, and smoothed away the hair from his bruised 
brow. 

“Twill watch here awhile,” 
“Tt is my duty so to do.” 

“* And it is my duty to go down upon the shore, 
and see if any of those ill-fated seamen have been 
saved,” replied the lieutenant, as he moved away 
from the bed. “Our boy will sleep, and I think he 
will awake refreshed.’ Oh, he is a noble lad, my 
lord. Could you have seen him upon the coast ; 
could you have seen him as he made his perilous 
way to that wreck; and could you have beheld him 
after he had gained the deck, and seen him also, amid 
the dire notes of mortal danger on every hand, work- 
ing for the good of his fellow-creatures as coolly as 
though he had been in his own chamber—could you 
have seen all this, you would have been more proud 
than ever to bear the relation of father to such as he. 
As heaven is just, right will be done—the noble lad 
shall yet bless the land of his birth.” 

Cadwallader shook his head and sighed. 

“Alas! after all these years of heart-burning 
exile, I look not for justice on earth,” he said. 
“You only prolong my misery, good Oswald. There 
is no hope of right while Oswy is king ; and when 
he gone, his son will mount the throne after 
him. 

“ Be not sure of that, my lord. Sigbert is not a 
prince that can be loved. The people dread his evil 
ways even now. But I must not tarry. I must 
look to the shore. If Edwin awakes before I return 
and should call for drink, give him a dranght from 
this cup.” 

Thus speaking, Oswald bent over the bed, and, 
having taken one more look at the sleeping prince, 
he left the apartment. 

“ Poor, dear man!” murmured Cadwallader, when 
his lieutenant had departed, “how hopeful he is. 
And yet he is hoping against a fate as fixed and dire 
as is the fiat of the great Creator.” 

Tn the court Oswald found his two torchmen, and 
taking them for guides he hurried to the shore, 
where he found that the servants had picked up three 
dead bodies, and had found one poor fellow who gave 
some signs of life. A few of them were engaged in 
rubbing the sailor’s breast and limbs when he reached 
the spot, and a brief examination convinced him that 
the man might live. He waited until the patient 
had opened his eyes, and then he caused him to be 
taken up and borne to the castle, where he could 
receive better care than under the merciless. pelting 
of the storm. 

After this Oswald searched up and down the shore 
| for a full hour, and being assured that no man could 
| be washed on shore alive after that, he called the 
men from the fires, and returned to the castle, 
where he found the poor fellow, whom he had last 
sent up, in a fair way of recovery. 

On the following morning the sun arose bright and 
clear, and at an early hour, Oswald, with a number of 
| the servants, visited the scene of the previous night's 
| disaster. The beach was strewn with fragments of 
| the wreck, and with such portions of the ship’s cargo 
| as would float, and two more dead bodies were found 
aniong the rocks. The ship had been manned by 
fifteen hands, and there had been five other passen- 
gers besides the earl and his daughter, so there had 
been a sad loss of life. Most of the crew had been 
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swept overboard, before the vessel had reached the 
reef of Anwick, she having struck,apon a sunken 
rock off one.of the smaller islands,.nearly’ half an 
hour before Edwin gained her deck. 

Sad though the calamity had been, and great the 
loss’ of life, yet. there was cause for, much thankful- 
ness, and Edwin of Anwick felt that his efforts and 
his risk had been amply rewarded by the regult. 

The most precious life of all had been saved ; for 
what can be more precious, in such an hour of dark 
and dread destruction, than the blooming life of a 
true-hearted maiden just entering the sphere of duty 
and usefulness ? 

At all events, the youthful hero himself, when he 
reflected upon the matter, had no hesitation in de- 
ciding that he had saved the chief jewel.of all: that 
freight of humanity. He.wauld have preserved all 
had he been able. 

Had the life-line held, and. the ‘deck remained as a 
foundation for his feet, he wofld have seen the last 
poor, seaman off, before he would, have,used the sling 
for himself ; but the result had been.in the hands of 
a power mightier than his, and he could onjy rest in 
the assurance that he had done his.best. 

As might have been expected, and as Oswald had 
foretold, when Edwin awoke in the morning he was 
weak and faint, and the blood that coursed. through 
his veins was heated with fever. ‘The bruise.upon 
his head was but slight. 

His illmess was. the result of sugh,an ordeal as 
very few men could have survived, and the ouly 
wonder was, that his frame had not, been entirely 
shattered and undone. 

As soon as Oswald came back from the’ beach he 
sought the youth’s chamber, and there he. remained 
until, towards noon, he found his patient able to sit 
up. 

re was late when Offa awoke, and when 
sought to arise for the purpose of dressing; he found 
himself unequal to the task. The effort caused his 
head to grow dizzy, anda sick, faint feeling pervaded 
his whole system. 

Help was speedily summoned, and it: was decided 
that the earl had a fever upon him which would 
keep him confined for several days at least. The 
ordeal had been a severe one for-him, and he. had 
been most sorely tried; but if he had a feeling of 
regret on account of this illness, his mind was di 
rected to another channel when he remembered how 
much cause he had for gratitude. 

Norna came forth on. that clear, bright, morying, 
without pain of any kind, except such sorrow as 
she might feel for the poor, unfortunates who. had 
lost their lives in the dreadful storm. She gave her 
first services to her father, and towards poon, meet- 
ing Oswald in the hall, she inquired after Edwin 
The lieutenant informed her how. the youth was 
and she then desired to know if there would be auy 
impropriety in her visiting him, 

“Surely, lady, there can be no, impropriety,” 
replied Oswald, gazing with admiration upon the 
face of matchless beauty that was.upturned to his 
own. 

And Norna appeared to regard him with soqme- 
thing more than respect. 

With true womanly instinct she admired that fea 
ture in man which bespoke strength apd yalour— 
that feature which indicates the strong arm, to, sup- 
port and the stout will to shield and befriend the 
woman who reposes thereon. And surely there were 
few menin England who had reached the age of 
fifty, retaining the freshness and yigour that, cha- 
racterized the lieutenant of Anwick. 

Oswald saw that the girl regarded. him with feel- 
ings of confidence and respect: from. that mo- 
ment he loved her; and from that moment, too, she 
had a valuable friend in him. 

“ There can be no impropriety,” he repeated, after 
he had scanned her lovely face; “and 1 will_gee if 
Edwin be in a fit condition to receive you. He,shall 
be his own judge of the propriety of your doing so.” 

“Perhaps,” faltered the maiden, ‘detaining the 
lieutenant as he was about to turn away, “ Edwin 
will not care to see me. I would not be forward in 
this matter. If you think he would——” 

Oswald smiled as Norna hesitated, and,in a_half- 
playful tone he said: 

‘Edwin of Anwick is human, my dear lady, and 
his heart beats with the fire and fervour of generous, 
impulsive youth. . The last thing upon his thoughts 
ere he slept, and the first upon awaking, was of the 
lady he had saved. I think he would bead indeed, 
if he could not see you. But you shall know soon.” 

The lieutenant went away, and in a very few mi- 
nutes he returned with the intelligence that Edwin 
was anxious to see her. 

Norna of Durham entered the chamber with only 
the feeling of deepest gratitude swaying her emotions. 
On the previous night, though she had cast wpon the 
youth a glance which had fired his goul, yet in her 
own mind there had only been such thankfulness as 
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she might have experienced towards anyone who 
had risked his own life to save hers. 

She approached the youth now, filled to overflowing 
with that simple love which is born of friendship, 
and not until she had extended her hand, had 
heard the tremulous notes of his tuneful voice, and 
had beheld the warm and liquid light of his beaming 
eyes, did the calm confidence of simple friendship 
forsake her. 

She beheld a youth of one-and-twenty ; tall and 
compact of frame ; symmetrical to a fault in every 
limb; his broad shoulders and swelling bosom 
giving ample token of that physical strength which 
had enabled its possessor to succour her in the hour 
of need, and to put back the coarse, stout men, who 
would have saved themselves at the expense of her- 
self and her father; and when she gazed into his 
face, now lighted up by the holiest emotions that can 
stir the human soul, and marked its beauty of out- 
line, its wondrous weabth of goodness and truth, 
manifesting itself in the soft lights and shadows that 
dwelt in the flushed cheeks and the open brow, she 
felt that she wasin the presence of a man whose 
like she had never before seen. 

Edwin of Anwick was not so troubled. He had 
discevered the loveliness of the maiden on the mo- 
ment when he had first beheld her, and he had only 
now to find his highest expectations fully realized. 

But Norna was not bewildered. With an effort 
she overcame the first startling emotions that had 
resulted from the bursting upon her of this un- 
expected wealth of manly beauty, and when she had 
taken the seat which Oswald had placed for her she 
was calm and collected ; or, if there were any sensa- 
tions that breke the even tenour of perfect calmness, 
they were produced by that fervour and enthusiasm 
of gratitude which might have been natural under 
the circumstances. 

Never in all his life had Edwin looked so hand- 
some as he did now. 

The faintness that was upon him gave a delicate 
tint to his fine skin, flushing his full cheeks, and 
giving a varying warmth to the light of his large 
brown eyes; while the music of his voice was soft- 
ened and subdued, until it had almost the melodious 
softness of the richest Pandean pipes. 

And then when Norna reflected that this man had 
really given his own life for hers,—had given it, 
though fortune had yielded it back to him,—she felt 
drawn towards him by a love and sympathy, that 
called into being that one sentiment or passion of 
the soul, which is the perfection of earthly affec- 
tion. 

They talked of the storm, of the ship, and of 
the coming on of night upon the dark sea ; and Norna 
told of the consternation of the seamen when they 
found their ship unmanageable, and when they knew 
that they were being driven upon the rock-bound 
coast. 

And then she told of the loss of the captain, who 
had been the first one swept overboard ; and of the 
loss of others; then of the roar of the breakers ; and 
of the first shock of striking upon the rocks. Then 
she came to the seeing of the beacon-fires, and of 
men moving about upon the shore; of the hopes 
and fears, and of the fervent prayers; and then, 
with bright tears coursing down her fair cheeks, 
and in tones grown strong and confident, as the first 
feeling of restraint had worn away, she told of the 
coming of the messenger of mercy to save herself 
and her father. 

They had watched him as he made his toilsome, 
dangerous way down over the rugged face of the 
cliff; they had prayed for him as they saw the 
dangers to which he was exposed ; and when they 
beheld him stand upon their deck, they felt that de- 
liverance had come. There was sweet music in her 
voice, and when Edwin spoke he struck the same 
tuneful chord. 

The youth’s story was simple and modest, for he 
had mostly to tell of himself, and of his desire to save 
the suffering ones. 

“T might not have risked so much,” he said, “ had 
I not seen a female form on the deck of the doomed 
ship. By the bright glare of the beacon-fires I could 
see that she was young,—a maiden in the morning 
of life,—and that her father held her to his bosom 
in prayer and supplication. I counted my life 
as nothing then, only in so far as it might be made 
serviceable in saving that other life, which was 
in the dread grasp of the demon of the storm. To 
see so fair a being perish before my eyes, while I had 
a life to give, was more than I could do. I knew 
there was danger; I knew there was mortal peril ; 
but, trusting in heaven, and in my own right arm, I 
made the venture. And now have we not reason to 
bless heaven? There have been many lost ; but not 
all. For those who have found a grave in the deep 
chambers of the sea we can offer up our prayers, 
trusting that He who rules the storm,will, in His own 
good way, care for the souls of those who are swept 





off from the stage of this earth-life by its fury ; and } sister's love ; it gives not.the recipient a sister's place, 


with the saved, we can join in praise and thanks-! But let it pass. 


. 


You understand me, and bear me 


giving, trusting that so dark an hourmay never come ; witness that I speak the truth.” 


again!” 

As Edwin ceased speaking, Norna wiped the tears 
from her cheeks, and in a few simple words ex- 
pressed her sympathy with the sentiments he had 
offered. But she dared not attempt to express her 
deeper feelings. 

Already were the fountains of her soul stirred to 
their utmost depths, and she knew that she could not 
control herself under a greater pressure of emotion. 
A little longer she remained, and then arose to take 
her leave; but there was a promise given ere she 
went, that she would visit the invalid again; for 
Edwin knew full well that he should not be able to 
leave his chamber with safety for several days yet 
to come. 


CHAPTER V. 


It may have been under the genial influence of 
Norna’s presence, and it may have been only from 
the native vigour and energy of his system ; but, be 
that as it may, on the third day from the disaster of 
the wreck, Edwin was able to go out, and on the oc- 
casion of his first venturing forth Norna of Durham 
bore him company. She met him in the hall as he 
was passing out with Oswald, and as her steps were 
bent in the same direction, the lieutenant left them 
to pursue their way together, while he went toattend 
upon his master, who had of late appeared to be 
failing, and who required more and more attention 
as his weakness of body increased. 

Edwin and Norna, conversing in that free and 
social manner which is the result of mutual confi- 
dence and esteem, walked out upon the broad ram- 
part, and their first resting-place was where they 
could gain a view of the scene of the wreck. 

The morning sun, well up in his daily course, had 
warmed the air to a soft and grateful temperature, 
and a gentle breeze, just sufficient to rustle the rich 
foliage, and to break the surface of the sea intoa 
changeful mirror of flashing light and flitting sha- 
dow, gave the influence of new health and enjoy- 
ment to the convalescent. 

Where, when the two had first met, the demon of 
the storm had held its reign of terror, all was now 
peaceful and lovely, and to the maiden, whose home 
was amid the woodland scenes of an island abode, 
the view was enchanting and sublime. 

“Oh,” she cried, as she gazed upon the broad 
panorama of the placid sea and variously broken 
coast, “I think I could always be happy in such a 
home. I like the sea. I love to hear the tuneful 
murmur of its breaking waves; and I love to gaze 
off upon its boundless expanse, and watch the grand 
swelling of its ever restless waters as they roll in 
towards the shore. And when I see where the sky 
comes down and rests upon its uttermost bound, I 
fancy I can see the gates that open to the world of 
spirits. Do you know, Edwin, that I have thought, 
as I have stood and viewed that far-off place where 
the heavens and the ocean meet, that if I could pass 
beyond the mystic line I might meet my mother, and 
my dear dead brother! His name was Edwin, just 
as yours is; and if he had lived he would have been 
as old as you are. He was a good brother, and I 
loved him dearly; and I have thought how happy I 
should be, if you could come and take my brother's 
place. I should try to be a good sister to you.” 

She gazed up into her companion’s face as she 
spoke, and a shadow of disappointment dimmed the 
light of her eye, as she found him sober and thought- 
ful. He detected the emotion in a moment, and 
vainly tried to call up a smile. 

“Dear lady,” he said, with a slight hesitation in 
his manner, “I pray you do not misunderstand me. 
Had heaven given to mea sister like yourself, I should 
have devoted every energy of life to her joy and com- 
fort. Oh, I should have loved her very, very dearly. 
But I have grown to manhood now, and I have never 
known a sister’s love, nor yet a mother’s; for my 
mother died ere I had learned even to whisper her 
name.” There was a moment’s pause, and Norna, as 
though comprehending the exact direction of her 
companion’s thoughts, bowed her head and trembled 
perceptibly. At length Edwin went on in a’ lower 
tone, and with a rich, tremulous cadence in his voice 
= thrilled his listener to the innermost depths of her 
soul: 

“Thave often thought of the love of a sister, and 
of the love of a mother; and I have likened that 
love to the sentiment that pervades the souls of those 
who are happy in the world of spirits; but as we 
grow older, and the cares of life absorb and ob- 
literate the tastes and the impressions of childhood, 
there comes the instinct of a new and more startling 
love—a love more passionate and more selfish—a 
love which must be all in all our own, and which no 
other human being must share with us. It is not a 


Ay—she understood him very well, as her 
downcast look and warmly-coloured cheek plainly 
signified. ; 

And then she not only trembled beneath the 
weight of her new emotion, but her bosom swelled 
until her breathing was laborious. Edwin saw a)| 
this, and though there was to him a rich and 
ecstatic satisfaction in beholding her thus moved, he 
was led by a spirit of mercy and forbearance to 
change the subject. And if he changed it now, 
would the opportunity ever come again for renew- 
ing it? 

Could he ever again speak to the lovely being 
upon the one blissful theme that, for the threo past 
days, had engrossed his every waking thought, 
end given shape to all his dreams ? 

He could not tell; but he was willing to trust it to 
+he coming time, being fully resolved that he would 
never speak a word which could give the maiden 
pain, if he were able to avoid it. 

Edwin smiled when next he looked into his con- 
panion’s face. 

They moved on to a point whence they could ob- 
tain a better view of the face of the rugged cliff, 
down which our hero had made his way to reach the 
deck of the doomed ship, and he pointed ont to the 
maiden where his tutor had stood, and explained to 
her how the rope had been held, and how he had 
been lowered down. 

“We will go out some time upon the cliff, and you 
shall look down from that elevated point into the 
sea beneath. There are many places upon our 
narrow island that might have interest for you. And 
your father—would not he like to walk over the 
place? I should enjoy it much to be his guide.” 

“My father will hardly have time at present,” re- 
plied Norna. “ To-morrow, if the wind be favourable, 
and a vessel can be spared, he will leave you.” 

“Leave us!” cried Edwin, speaking as though in- 
telligence of some dire calamity had been given 
him. 

“ Yes; he must return to London.” 

“Anddo you go with him?” 

“No; he thinks I had best remain here until he re- 
turns.” 

Edwin’s face grew bright, and his step was light 
and buoyant. A sudden chill had been removed by 
the coming of a great joy, and his eye beamed with 
unusual lustre. Norna was as watchful of his face as 
he had been of hers, and when she saw the marvel- 
lous change which her answer had produced, she 
was happy and content. She knew that her com- 
panionship was agreeable to the handsome, warm- 
hearted prince, and she was willing to rest there un- 
til the future should open some new channel of hope. 
That the time to come might ony dash to earth 
the cup already at her lips she did not consider. 
That would have been borrowing trouble, a thing 
which she had no inclination to do. 

“My father had been to London, and was on his 
way home, when we were overtaken by the storm,” 
explained Norna, when she had marked the change 
in Edwin’s look. “He had important business with 
the King of Essex, and had spent nearly a month at 
that court. On board the ship he had papers of the 
utmost importance, and among them were copies o! 
some of the original deeds by. which our land is 
held ; and these papers must be duplicated. Ido not 
understand the matter fully, but I know that the 
loss of my father’s packet of parchment rolls makes 
it necessary for him to return to Essex. He will 
go by water, and I think he will return by land, 
as he wishes to see the Britwalda at York on his 
way home.” 

The sun shone with new glory, and all nature 
wore new charms for Edwin after this. 

He assured himself that Norna would not go with 
her father, and with that assurance he was perfectly 
happy. ; 
Like as the child lays up blissful anticipations in 
expectation of coming pleasure, allowing all hope to 
be rose-tinged by the unborn event, so our hero, 
taking no thought, but of the companionship thus 
promised, grew jubilant over the prospect. 

That afternoon Oswald went to the mainland, 
and on the following morning a stout vessel lay 
in readiness off the coast to take Offa on board. 
Into Oswald’s care the earl gave his daughter, and 
the lieutenant accepted the trust without hesitation. 

“T need not tell you to be careful of her,” said 
her parent, “for you know how precious she is, and 
your own heart will be a sure guide. She will 
need no restraint, save in the matter of exposure to 
the weather. She loves to wander about out of 
doors, and you will know when she had best be 
abroad, and when she had best remain under 
shelter of your roof. Speak to her kindly, and she 





will readily obey all reasonable suggestions.” 
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Oswald promised that he would do’ all that could 


be done; and having told his daughter the ar- 
rangement he had made, and cautioned her concern- 


ing her conduct, he kissed and blessed her, and then | 


started for the vessel, the lieutenant bearing him 
company as far as the boat-landing, where a stout, 
safe skiff was in waiting to take him off. The two 
walked slowly down towards the water, conversing 
eagerly as they went, and upon the beach they 
stopped some minutes. ‘The earl held Oswald’s 
hand to the last, and the final speech seemed to be 
a promise of some sort, given with solemn em- 
jhasis. 

The lieutenant stood upon the shore and watched 
the boat till it had reached the vessel’s side; then he 
watched the vessel as her sails were given to the 
breeze—watched her as she stood away to the south- 
ward—watched until he felt his feet grew chill and 
damp, and upon looking down he found that the 
tide had risen about him. With a smile at his own 
inadvertence, he turned towards the castle, and 
when he reached it he sought the apartment of his 
master. 

The days passed on, and Cadwallader grew weaker. 
A messenger was despatched to York for the best 
physician, amd also a despatch was sent to the 
king. Cadwallader was too feeble to wield a pen, 
and Oswald wrote for him. 

“My Royal Kinsman,” the missive commenced, 
“Tam so faint and ill that my fingers cannot guide 
a pen, and I write this by the hand of my trusty 
Oswald, whom you well know. Offa, Earl of Durham, 
having been cast upon our coast by a furious storm, 
was forced to seek shelter beneath my roof, and before 
he left me he promised that he would see you if he 
could, and intercede in my behalf. But I may not 
live until he reaches'you. Must I die an exile and 
an outlaw? Can you not find it in your heart to 
issue an edict of pardon ere I pass from earth? 
I shall not remain long in your way, and my last 
hour would be sweetened if 1 knew that this poor 
worn body should not fill an outlaw’s grave.” 

That was the tenour of Cadwallader’s letter to his 
royal uncle ; and when it had been folded and sealed, 
the messenger was instructed to deliver it into the 
king’s own hand if possible; also to be sure and 
send a physician. 

The distance to York was not more than fourteen 
leagues, so that the courier accomplished his mission 
in two days. The physician returned with him, but 
no answer was brought from the king. 

“T saw his majesty,” reported the messenger, “who 
ungraciously listened to what I had to say, and also 
received the letter. He did not read it in my pre- 
sence, but said that he would give it his early 
attention.” 

The physician sat down by the bedside, and the 
expression of his countenance, as he noted the pulses, 
and marked the failing light of the eye, told plainly 
what he was about to say. 

“ My lord,” he said, at the end of his examination, 
“ do you wish me to speak plainly and truthfully ?” 

“ Your question would seem to be speech enough,” 
replied Cadwallader, not in the best of humours. “I 
should not have sent for you had I desired to be de- 
ceived or flattered. You find my time on earth 
limited ?” 

“ Ay,” answered the doctor, “limited, and the 
bound set. If you have business to do, you had 
best do it speedily. I can give you medication that 
may bring you slight relief from the suffering that 
oppresses you; but it is beyond the power of human 
skill to lengthen out your days.” 

“ How long, think you, can I survive?” asked 
Cadwallader with a vacant look. 

“Not many days. Perhaps a week—but not more 
than that.” 

He heard, but did not manifest any emotion. It 
seemed a matter of perfect indifference to him; 
and since the physician could give him no aid, 
he cared not for his further counsel. But when he 
looked towards Oswald, his eye brightened, and the 
expression of his pale face changed. 

“Good Oswald, it is as I feared. You will soon 
have this heavy care lifted from your hands; and 
while you find relief from your long and toilsome 
watchings, I shall be at rest.” 

The lieutenant moved to the bedside, and took his 
master’s hand. 

“ Oh, my lord, words are powerless to convey the 
deep grief that moves my spirit in view of the loss 
that must be mine when you are gone. I should do 
injustice to myself did I declare that my watchings 
had not been toilsome; but I can truthfully declare 
that some of the sweetest moments of my life have 
been spent in care of thee. The toil has been a 
pleasure, and my vigils at your bedside have been 
made pleasant and happy by the gratitude which 
your uniform kindness and forbearance have com- 
manded. But there may be yet ahope. Life is not 
yet gone; and while the body is animated by the 
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presence of the immortal spirit, who shall with cer- 
tainty fix the bound of endurance ?” 

, Tears coursed down the invalid’s cheeks, and, 

still holding his lieutenant’s hand, he ‘responded, in 

tones made strong by the swelling of his heart: 

“ Good Oswald, for all these long years that I have 
| been weak and failing, heaven knows that you have 
been my best and truest friend. I would not put 
aside the sweet love of my son, but he has not been 
able to counsel and advise ; and, moreover, he 
has been shut up within the confines of this narrow 
isle with myself. But heaven will bless you; your 
own pure conscience will bless you; and in after 
years, when you think of the poor, suffering outlaw, 
you will remember him with something of kindness 
and love in yeur soul.” 

“With a love that can never, never grow weak,” 
cried Oswald, sinking upon his knees, and pressing 
the thin, white hands to his lips. 

“There is one other heart that will ever hold 
fond memories of the royal exile,” exclaimed Edwin, 
taking a place beside Oswald. “Oh, my father, 
deem not that I have ever lacked im leve or esteem ; 
but I have net knewn how I ceuld help yeu. There 
has seemed to be no reem fer me by your side. 
Oswald has filled every effice, and performed every 
duty.” 

“Bless you, my son! Bless yeu!” ejaculated Cad- 
wallader, layimg his hand upen the yeuth’s head. 
“You have been a source of unspeakable joy to me, 
though I have not made great demonstrations. I 
have loved you, Edwin—I have loved you fondly and 
truly; and the last prayer that ascends to heaven from 
my soul will be in your behalf.” 

Edwin was deeply affected, and the more so because 
he had not, inthe years that were gone, been the re- 
cipient of any fond demonstrations from his father. 
Ever since he could remember, his father had been 
ill in health, and inclined to be moody and taciturn. 
The great calamity of his outlawry seemed to weigh 
upon him, and he sought no relief in social life. 
Even the guidance and education of the young prince 
he had given up entirely to his lieutenant ; 80, as he 
had grown towards manhood, the youth had naturally 
bestowed his chief affection upon the kind and gener- 
ous tutor, who had never failed to make any sacrifice 
that might be called for in the way of labouring for 
the good of his pupil. But now when the dying man 
betrayed his long-hidden affection, Edwin gave his 
whole heart of love in response, and earnestly 
prayed for the richest blessings of heaven upon the 
sufferer. 

Through that night Oswald and Edwin took turns 
in watching with the invalid, the physician having 
dealt out such medicinesas might be administered with 
prospect of temporary relief. 

In the morning the physician saw his patient again, 
and after breakfast he set forth on his return to 
York. 

“T have a report to make to the king which may be 
of more service to the outlawed prince than can be 
any medicine which I can give.” 

Oswald believed he knew the nature of that report, 
and he sought not to delay the doctor’s departure ; 
but, on the other hand, he hastened it all he could. 

“Good Oswald,” cried Edwin, as the two stood in 
the hall after the physician had gone, “ what is the 
meaning of the man’s haste to be gone? What is the 
errand he has to do? 

“Can younot guess ?” replied the lieutenant. 

“Were I to guess,” answered the youth with tre- 
mulous eagerness, “I should say first that there was 
hope, now that my father is near his death, that his 
prayer would be heard, and that the edict of outlawry 
would be removed,—that he might die a true and loyal 
prince of the realm.” 

“ And I,” said Oswald with a smile, “ should guess 
the same. But mind you, it is only guess after all.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE SILENT PARTNER 


——— 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


Wuitz these events had been occurring on the 
ocean and in a foreign land, Charles Lee and 
Roxiana at home, with hearts firmly knit to each 
other, had been the victims of a strange misunder- 
standing, which had well nigh shipwrecked the hap- 
piness of each. 

That Roxy did not love him Charles was well as- 
sured, for she had always acted as if she were afraid 
of him, and since Alfred’s departure she had been 
more distant than ever. 

Miss: Hastings, on the otker hand, argued that 
Charles would never have laboured so earnestly to 
bring about an engagement between her and his 
elder brother, if he had cared for her himself. 

While this silly couple were thus making them- 
selves very miserable, old Major Todd, meeting the 








little beauty alone one morning in one of the parlours 
said to her, with the freedom of oid age: 

“If you and Charles could only ‘ make it up’ now, 
Roxy, how pleasant that would be‘” 

“Oh, major!” exclaimed Roxy, blushing deeper 
aad deeper still, and vainly tryiug to hide her face 
from his observation. 

“Td much rather hear you call me grandfather 
than major!” continued the old man; “and I don’t 
see any reason why it shouldn’t be so.” 

“Really you must not talk like that,” said Roxy, 
dreadfully abashed, and scarcely knowing wiat she 
said. 

“Why? why? Wouldn’t you have hin? Hey?” 

“He has never asked me, major, and never will. 
He’s much too good for me, and far, far above me, 
in every way.” 

“Phere, there, Birdy, don’t ery ; don’t be offended 
at old grandpapa.” F 

Roxy passed out, glancing her forgiveness at the 
major, with moist eyes and her usual sweet sinile. 

The old gentleman went immediately to Charles’s 
room, where he found his grandson reading. 

He welcented his grandfather as usual, put down 
his book, and rese to give him a chair. 

“T want to ask you a question,” said the major. 

“ Twenty, if you wish, grandfather.” 

“No, only one. But it’s a big one,” replied the old 
man, laughing. 

“T am all attention.” 

“Why don’t you marry that little angel downstairs 
—Roxy?” 

“ Why—why—grandfather ! 
your head ?” 

“No matter! 
tion.” 

“Why, Roxy does not care for me; I—!’m not half 
handsome enough, or gay enough for her. She’s a 
thousand times too good for me.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the major. 

“What are you laughing at ?” 

“No matter. Yes, Iam laughing to hear you 
underrate yourself. I think you’re good enough for 
her, and then, she owes everything to you.” 

“No, I owe everything to her. Besides, if it were 
otherwise, I do not wish anyone to marry me out of 
gratitude.” 

“ But if she loves you?” 

“ Ah, if indeed!” 

“Tf she loves you with her whole heart and has 
for a long, long time ?” 

“ Well?” 

“Would you marry her then?” 

“Would I? Of course I would, grandfather, and 
I should be the happiest man in the world.” 

“Go and ask her, then. There she is walking in 
the garden. You maysayI sent you, if you choose.” 

“Why grandfather !” 

“Go along! I say she loves you—dotes on you 
—is pining for you. Goalong! Go along!” 

Charles went, and in ten minutes, or fifteen at the 
farthest, he was an engaged man, and with Roxy in 
tears, came back to thank the major for having 
broken the spell which seemed to have been placed 
upon them. 

The old gentleman congratulated them with great 
warmth, but at the same time laughed at them 
heartily for a couple of moon-struck lovers, who 
might just as well have been happy a month sooner. 

Little remains to be told, except that there was 
a little business matter left by the lieutenant in the 
hands of his brother, of which it is necessary to 
speak. 

“Lucy knows nothing of her parents’ poverty. She 
must not come home and find them in such a place as 
that,” he said. ‘ Will you see to this?” 

“T will,” Charles replied. 

And he did. 

To the boundless astonishment of Mark Holden, 
who was a wonderfully humbled man, and who did 
not interfere with his movements, he bought and fur- 
nished a pleasant house, which he presented to 
Lucy’s mother in the name of her future son-in-law ; 
presenting her at the same time with a sum of money 
sufficient to relieve the family from any present em- 
barrassment, and to enable them to receive their re- 
turning daughter, with some semblance of their former 
prosperity. 

The lieutenant did not allow many months to elapse 
before he was entitled to that new appellation; and 
Louis Hartley, or Louis Eldon, as he must now be 
called, had hoped that he should be able to celebrate 
his own nuptials with Laura at the same time. 

But to this Miss Lee would not consent. Charles’s 
marriage was not to take place in less than a year, 
in consequence of Roxy’s youth, and Laura said that 
would be soon enough for her. If she were worth 
having, she was worth waiting for; and Louis gal- 
lantly said that he would wait half a century, rather 
than marry anyone else. 

The year was not long in passing. 
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which the reader looks back upon, seems now to have 
been longer in passing away than the time consumed 
in reading thils page ? 

Roxy restimed her school, and continued a diligent, 
earnest stadent up to within a month of that memora- 
ble double wedding which made brides and sisters of 
her and Laura, and éxultant Benedicts of Charles and 
Louis—noble-hearted both, and brothers now in fact, 
as they hind long been in spirit. 

They were at length married; but let us take a 
glance at that festival which followed in Charles’s 
large mansion, and see whom we recoguize among 
the merry guests. 

There are Alfred and Lucy; who call themselves 
old married people now, but who look quite asmuch 
like bride and bridegroom as the other blooming 
couples, with'whose joy they so fully sympathize. 

There is‘the widow Hastings, the picture of sere- 
nity, with laughing Tom Selby and his wife, who are 
all quite sure (and they whispered it among them- 
selves), that little Roxy is the sweetest, prettiest bride 
of the three. 

There is“ old George Eldon, thawed out of his 
habitual stériness into something like genuine good 
temper}; and his timid, but now happy wife, begin- 
ning to reassert herself, in view of dear Lewy’s 
success in winning so lovely a bride, and stepping at 
once into so high a social position. 

Had he “net ‘justified her hopes and predictions? 
And who shall say how her unspoken joy was aug- 
mented as she gazed at him, by the remembrance of 
that dreadful day, when she had been compelled to 
believe her dear boy a felon and an outcast! 

There are Celia, Mary Ann, and Irene, gentle, 
bashful girls, with a fair show of charms, but destined 
hereafter to be successively brought out from their 
chrysalis state, under the patronage of their distin- 
guished sistér-in-law. 

There are Mrs. Holden and her daughters, Fanny 
and Grace, happier than in their best estate, and 
scarcely regretting .the lost wealth which brought 
them so little pleasure ; but they have come without 
the humbled Mark Holden, who has no longer a 
heart for scenes of gaiety. 

And what shall we say of the widow Lee, whose 
expressive features are all alive with the bliss with 
which her kind, loving heart is overflowing, or of 
the tranquil and exultant major, who, in his easy 
chair, receives everybody's congratulations, and 
looks a very patriarch among the merry throng. 

In the spacious halls, room is found for the domes- 
tics to take a glance at the festivities, and amongst 
them is seen the honest face of old Luke, who is 
dressed in a ministerial suit of black, and whose gray 
hair, falling over his coat collar, gives him quite*a 
venerabl6 look. 

Lots arid Alfred hear of his presence—they rush 
out and grasp his hands—they persuade him by long 
coaxing to enter the parlours, where they place him 
triumphanfly beside the approving old major, in just 
such another chair, and he becomes one of thé lions 
of the evéning. 

Evety one knows his story, but there are few of 
the conipany who have seen him before ; and as the 
crowd thickens around him, the old man, though 
abashed at first, gradually recovers his composure, 
and convérses freely about the remarkable adven- 
tures of which he and “ the levtenant ” had been the 
heroes. 

THE END. 





JENNETTE ALISON. 
> ——$—$——— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

LEANING upon the shoulder of Tom, the captain 
limped out of the room, a cane held in his left hand 
aiding his*locomotion. Upon redching the foot of 
the’stairs he’catled out: 

“ Jenny} dear child.” 

The maiden was seated by the windéw which 
overlookéd the water, just where we left her, a 
part of the time working, but more gazing vacantly 
from the window, with her thoughts upon her lover ; 
for she truly loved the unknown stranger, though 
her strict sense of maidenly propriety had led her 
to bid him cease to think of her. There was some 
canse more than usual which brought him so forcibly 
to her niind, and made her think so much and tenderly 
of him: Thé'voice of the disguised sailor, unknow- 
ingly to’ her, had reminded her of Gordon, and so 
without’ kittwing why she let him occupy her 
thoughts. Well and truly did the captain say to 
Gordon’‘that she loved him, for she acted like a 
maiden lost-heatted. : 

The soutid of her father’s voice startled her from 
a pleasing’ reverie. She was fancying that the 
handsottie young officer, perhaps, would one day 
meet her and rescue her from'some danger, and then 
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insist on accompanying her home. Of course she 
could not refuse; and on the way, it being a moon- 
light evening, he might declare his passion for her, 
and offer her his hand and heart. She then fancied 
that she accepted him, after he had proved his sin- 
cerity, and-that they were about to be married, and 
the wedding-dress was sent to her, when—— 

“ Jennette! come down, child.” 

The voice of her father broke the vision, and she 
sprang from the box on. which she had been seated, 
answering: 

“T am coming, dear father. How long have I 
been here? It seems an hour,” she added to herself. 


“| wonder if Tom and his friend, the benevolent | 


sailor, are gone.” 


She hastened to the stairs and met her father and | 


Tom at the foot of them. 

“ What, dear father! Are you going out?” 

“ Only to sit down on the bench, to smoke and chat 
with Tom. I want you to go in and entertain my 
friend the while.” 

“ Indeed, sir, he isa stranger ; though, it is true, 
he has been very kind.” 

“But he is my friend, Jennette,” said her father, 
in an under tone. “ You mustn’t say no! Go in 
and be civil to him at least.” And a smile twinkled 
in the old man’s eye, and his manner was so signifi- 
cant, that the odd idea all at once flashed upon 
Jennette’s mind, that the sailor with the red beard 
had made proposals for her hand, and that the money 
was a sort of bonus to aid his suit. 

“ No, father, I can’t go in! Iam sorry that he 
gave you the gold! I feared that there was some 
sinister motive.” 

“ What sinister motive, eh ?” 

“ Why do you want me to be so civil to him? 
Why do you wish me to be alone with him? He may 
be your friend, dear father, but—but——” 

“ What is the matter with the child! 
What is this, my dear Jennette ?” 

“ Plainly, I believe that the money had some re- 
ference to my personal liberty,” she answered, with 
spirit. 

“Good! Excellent, my dear Jennette! So you 
thinkI want to give to the—the sailor a téte-a-téte, so 
that he may make you an offer.” 

“Else why this mystery! You leave him there— 
send for me—bid me go in and treat him civilly, 
while you and Tom go and smoke on the bench out- 
side. It is enough to alarm any poor girl.” 

“And you, I see, are thoroughly frightened. 
child,” cried the captain, laughing. ‘“ Well, don’t be 
afraid; I will not ask you to marry him if you don’t 
want to do so! Go along. But let me tell you, 
that I shouldn't be surprised if you should ask me 
to let you have him before you are many days older.” 

“ Why, my dear father!” exclaimed Jennette, with 
deep blushes. “Iam poor, but im 

“But you would never like a common sailor; is 
that it?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, drooping her eyelids. 

“ Nor an officer either, 1 daresay ?” added the cap- 
tain, provokingly. 

Jennette’s cheeks were at first crimson, then they 
became pale, and her bosom heaved violently. She 
could not speak, though she would have made some 
observation upon what her father had said. He 
smiled, kissed her, and remarked in an under tone of 
great tenderness: 

“T will not trifle with you, Jennette. Your secret 
is known to me! I know that you love him, and 
you shall marry no one else unless you wish it.” 

“Love who, dear father?” she cried, looking at 
him with amazement and a half conscious smile of 
intelligence. 

“Love the young officer who behaved so gallantly 
in your behalf on the bridge.” 

“ Why, my dear father re 

“ And who found your needle-case and returned it 
to you in the shop?” 

““ Where—how did——’ 

“ And who helped you to‘tie the monkey to the old 
Italian’s arm ?” 

“ Who—how have—where did you——” but here 
she stopped, overcome with confusion and amazement, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

“Oh, I have a little fairy that tells me all these 
pretty secrets.” 

“Do tell me, my dear father, how you knew all 
this?” she at length cried with emotion. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, the sailor Jack, in the 
room there, told me.” 

“er 

“To besure! He has sailed with this officer and 
knows all his secrets. He is, as it were, his sha- 
dow.” 

‘“‘ And has he sent him here to & 

“T can't answer any questions,” responded the 
captain, shaking his head and preparing to limp 
off ; “if you wish to hear more you must go and talk 

with him; for he wishes to see you particularly. 


Tears! 
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But you may do as you please. Come here, Tom, 
and let me Jean upon you.” 

¢ With these words he turned away from her, took 
Tom’s arm, and hobbled out, leaving Jennette stand- 
ing irresolute, pleased and wondering, upon the flicht 
of stairs where this conversation had taken place, 
Her finger was upon her lips, as if trying to pre. 
vent the thoughts which rushed upon her mind from 
uttering themselves aloud. 

“Ts it possible that he has found me ont and sent 
this seaman to make known to my father his loye foy 
me? If it be so, it is an honourable one, and my 
father approves of it. Oh, how my heart bounds, 
I shall not be able to keep it still if I goin; he wil] 
hear it beat, and know how I love him who sent him 
here. But I will goin, since my father commands, 
and learn what it is he has to say. Perhaps he has 
a note! Oh, sweet joy, if he has continued to think 
kindly of me! But how odd that my father should 
find out that I love him; for he plainly does know 
it. This vexes me, that I should be such a simple 
girl as to let him read it in my very eyes! I will 

o in.” 

With a hesitating and trembling step Jennette 
crossed the broken floor of the old hall, and placed 
her hand upon the latch. Here she stood, fearing to 
raise it, for she shrunk from the yet yearned for one, 
and at the same time from the interview with the 
messenger of her unknown lover. By a sudden 
effort of courage she at last opened the door and en- 
tered, leaving it ajar. 

But imagine her surprise, her joy, the delighted 
confusion of her senses, as she beheld, not the red- 
bearded sailor, but the same elegant officer who 
she had met, and met but to love. 

With an exclamation half uttered she started 
back, while her eyes rapidly traversed the room for 
the form of the sailor. But not seeing him, she 
knew that it was with him her father had wished her 
to have an interview. 

Her first impulse was to retire, but ere she could 
decide what to do or how to act, Gordon advanced 
and, smiling, extended his: hand, laid it gently upon 
her arm, while his eyes sought the depths of he: 
own. 

“Do not fly from me, dearest Jennette! I hay 
long sought for this happy moment.” 

“ You—you have forgotten, sir, what I said when 
I last saw you,” she said, trying to speak with self 
possession, but utterly failing; for her embarrass- 
ment grew every moment greater. 

Her hand trembled in his, and she did not raise 
her eyes to his face, but stood like a beautiful statue 
half in flight, half in confiding repose. 

“T have not forgotten one word you uttered, deat 
Jennette.” 

“ Why then have you followed me here? I should 
not have come in, but I understood my father that it 
was a sailor who , 

“Tam that sailor! There lies the dress which 
covered my uniform, and you see there’s the patch 
and beard which concealed my features.” 

“T am vexed that—that—not knowing you I have 
been betrayed into some remarks I recollect making 
when I wasin this room an hour ago! Why, sir, if 
your—if—— Why do youcome here in disguise? 
Would you enter a rich man’s door in that costume ? 
I amsorry, sir, that you shonld resort te this step in 
order to force yourself into my presence.” 

She spoke with a firmness and dignity that sur- 
prised and pleased him. If he had been guilty of 
the charge, he would have been confused. 

“You would condemn me justly, had I assumed 
this disguise to force myself into your presence, 
beautiful Jennette. Believe me, when I say that | 
did not know you were an inmate of this house, until 
on entering it with Tom I recognized you with joy 
I came herein disguise because I was on a duty that 
might endanger me if I were known. I was ignorant 
of your presence here; for, although I have been 
diligently seeking you since we met, I despaired 
of ever meeting you. I began to fear I had driven 
you from the town.” 

“Are you sincere, sir? If you knew my fatlir. 
you knew that he had a daughter.” 

“True. I knew he had a daughter, and it w 
that daughter I came to see.” 

“That daughter you came to see! And——” 

“T had not the most remote idea that it would 
prove to be the lovely girl who had robbed me of my 
heart.” 

“ Sir,” she said coldly, “if yon thought of anothe: 
you could’eare little for me,”’ and she drew back from 
him with a pale cheek and a tremulous lip. 

“ Both grieved and offended,” said Gordon to him- 
self. “I know now thatshe lovesme! But I must ex- 
plain, or I may lose ‘her for ever.” —“ Fair Jennette, ! 
have told you that I came in disguise to see the 
daughter of Captain Alison; and that I knew not 
that she was one I had ever met. Why I came to 
see her, you shallknow. But I am about to entrust te 
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ua secret that involves 
own honour.” 

“If it be necessary that I should hear it, I will not 
betray it, sir.’ 

“Tt is, as on your decision may hang the safety 

f one condemned to die.” 

“On my decision, sir!” 

mazement and horror. 

“Yes, Jennette. I will explain ina.few words if 

1 will listen.” 

Gordon then briefly and feelingly-deseribed to her 
the situation of Colonel Ogilvie, in prison condemned 
to die, the anguish of his son, and his resolution to 
effect his rescue or die by his side. Jennette listened 
with deep interest. She forgot her fear of Gordon, 
and her confidence in him seemed stronger every 
word he uttered. Indeed as he talked more and 
more they became acquainted, and when he ceased, 
adding, ‘* Now, Jennette, on you we-both depend for 
success,” she cried : 

“ What can I do? 

ir, how can I aid?” 

“ You.shall now learn.” 

And:Gordon then made known-to: her the plan, by 
which he hoped with her aid'to carry out suecess- 
jully:hispurpose in behalf ofthe prisoner: 

“Tt was” he continued, “to aseertain. if the 
laughter of Captain Alison—little expecting. who 
that daughter was—would: engage: imit! Tom had 
told me of her, of her beauty, of her filial devotion, 
of her father’s. poverty, and I hoped that by the 
temptation: of money, 1 might prevail uppmher. 1 
herefore came here disgnised.as.a seaman: to see her. 
| disguised. myself *that-I'might not. be- afterwards 
ccognized immy usuabcostume by your father, should 

o, after knowing our plan, decline to take part in 

; for when: he should subsequently hear that the 
scape had: been: effeeted, he weuld only be able to 
ay that aysailiiy: had beem engaged init. But judge 
ny surprise) myyy happiness, dearest Jennette, when 
{ recogniteddimthat daughter your.own self!”’ 
Jennette cast dowmhereyes, Her-heart beat vio- 
ntly. 

“Providence has guided me hither. to-fiad you! 
iy that from this hour we are friends; that, that— 
w Jennette, in one word I love you dearly. 
u give me faint ray of hope, that—that—I 
ry be loved in return ?” 


the lives of others and my 


she exclaimed with mingled 


All that Icando Iwill! But, 


one 


CHAPTER XV. 
We left our lovers at the close of the last chapter 
amoment the most interesting of a lover’s exis- 
nce, when the noble heart, pouring forth all its 
waits with trembling the response of the one 
loved. 

Je nnette heard the impassioned yet embarrass: 7 
aration of love fall from the lips of the young 
officer with mingled joy and pain. She was silent, 
ud grew very pale; and, as he watched her lovely 

e for some sign of hope, a glittering tear drop 
lled down her fair cheek. He was moved—he was 
larmed. He feared he had offended her. 

“Forgive me, Jennette, if I have displeased you,” 

aid, trying to possess himself of her hand. 

ou have not offended me, sir,” she answered, 
tremblingly, yet scarce raising her eyes from the 
loor. 

“Tam rejoiced to know t 

ne to hope? I know I am, : 

.” 

“Oh, no, sir! It is fourteen months since we first 

each other,” she said, with an artless frankness 
that charmed him, while it shadowed forth his 
10pes, 

“Tam glad you do not esteem me a stranger. 

I be regarded as your friend ? 
t” 


Will you suffer 
s it were, a stranger to 


May 
lam your father’s at 


I did not know that you knew hii, sir, before.” 
“Tam the lieutenant, as he will tell you, whom he 
scued from the guard in Havana.” 

“ Lieutenant Kays ?” she cried, with looks of unal- 
ved pleasure. ; 

“Yes, I am Lieutenant Kays. 
“My father must be overjoyed when he knows 


and 


“ He already knowsit, and has recognized me ; 
has To 
‘And youalso’saved his life as wellas my father’s. 

l I also owe A re vy 


jm. 
‘ 
Nothing, Jennette—you owe me nothing. Only 
ve me your heart, for you have already had mine 
ore than a year. I have opened my bosom freely 
your father, and he is on my side. Will you alone 
k coldly on me ?” 

When. sir, I cannot look coldly, or feel indif- 
ently towards you,” she said, in a sweet under 
as 5 if ¢ she feared to trust her voice. 

‘Then you will not bid me forget 5 


vi il h joy. 
“T can hardly believe, si 


’ he cried, 


r, that you are sincere. 


Will | 


am a poor girl, 
through my needle, and 

“ Dol not know all this?” 

“You are rich, sir, and of high rank, and——” 

“Your virtues and beauty surpass all that I can 
bestow on you, Jennette. Say that you will not be 
so cruel as to send me away in sorrow.” 

“T believe I will recall what I told you when I saw 
you last,” she said, with an arch smile. 

“That I must forget you? KindJennette. That 
is one step gained,” he said, in a lively manner. 
“ Let me seal it upon this sweet hand.” 

And ere she could withdraweit, he had pressed 
upon it a kiss. She blushed deeply, but did not with- 
draw it. She loved him in her heart of hearts ; and, 
by allowing her hand to remain in his, she was ouly 
obeying the dictates of feelingy which, if carried out, 
would have led her to cast herself into his loved 
arms. He saw, he knew, that.she loved him. No 
man with a heart could:doubt it. 

“ You.must allow me sone other step of hope, dear 
Jennette;” he said, tenderly. 

‘“What is that, sir?” 

She slightly smiled as she:inguired. 

“That I may remember*you always.” 

‘““T fear you will forgetame very soon.”’ 

“No, Jennette, I dont meam to try the. experiment, 
either. I don’t mean that-we:shall part again.soon. 
Will you not tellmethatIamloved. Iseeit in your 
eycs—feel it in your trembling fingers—hear it in 
your throbbing heart. Say that I am loved again, 
and make me happy.” 

“Lieutenant Kays,” shewsaid, with a calmnessand 
evenness of tone that startled him, “were I of your 
position in society, your equal in wealth and rank, I 
would confess frankly that I love you, and from the 
first. have not ceased to think of you with affee- 
tion. I should*confess this, for I believe you are:sin- 
cere in the attachment you profess for me. But as 
Iam a poor, humble, unknown girl, I ought to con- 
ceal my feelings, to which, as yeu see, I have given 
utterance.” 

“Tam now madé happy indeed, Jennette,” cried 
Gordon “Sweet companion, from this hour we are 
| one in heart and being.” 

“T hardly know what to s: Ly. 
too much, or should say more. 

“Say no more nor less. You have confessed your 
reciprocation of my deep love. I 

3s. From this moment, you are 
make your father happy.” 

“ And does he wish this?” 

“ Ask him, dearest Jennette.” 

“He is here to answer for himself,” 
captain, looking in at the window. “So, Jennette, 
all is settled, I see,” he said, as he beheld his daughter 
just being -blushingly released from the enfolding 
arms of her lover. “That is right. Did I not tell 
you, lieutenant, that she loved you? I saw it inher 
eyes, but couldn’t guess who it was. and 
kiss me, Jennette.. It isn’t fair that this young 
gentleman should have all.” 

“Father!” cried Jennette, in a tone of playful 
reproach, as s she went up to him and threw her arms 
around him. “Oh, 1am so happy,” she whispered 
in his ear. 

‘Then you have loved him, child?” 

“ Dearer than life,” she softly replied, as she hid 
her head on his shoulder. 

“Well, my word for it, he loves youas well. He 
is as honourable as honour itself. Love him without 
fear, child.” 

The c “Y ain smiled. 
love Tr. and, 
nity: 


” 


I have either said 


mine. 


called out the 


Come 


He then beckoned the young 
taking him by the hand, said with dig 


, you have done my child great honour, «ad 
fille d her =~ art with joy ; for she has loved you from 
the first, all the intensity of her young heart. 
But she hy of you. You are like each other, 
or you would never have loved each other at first 
sight, and so long and faithfully. I honour you, that 
you overlook my peverty; but you will find a trea- 
sure in Jenny, better than gold.” 

“T know it, I loved her ere I knew her posi- 
tion or circumstances. I love her more now, that | 
know it is jn my power to elevate her to a position of 
repose and happiness. I have feared that she would 
not love me.” 

“You do not fear that now?” said Jennette, slowly 
raising her long-fringed lids, and resting her beauti- 
ful, tear-bedewed eyes upon his own for an instant, 
while a soft, happy smile danced imtheir depths. 

“Fear? The word is for ever forgotten by 
Hope and joy have taken its place.” 

* Come, Jennette, thy hand in his, my child,” said 
the old captain, as he joined their hands together. 
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one another happy.” 
“Tt shall be the study of my life to make Jennette 
happy, sir,” said Gordon. 
The maiden smiled, and looked alres 
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“ Now, heaven bless you. Love each other, and make | i 


as any one could be: and when, as her father turned 
his head away to hide he drew her to his heart 
and kissed her, she did not resist very much, but only 
showed her sarprise and sweet confusion by the 
deepest blushes. 

“T am a blessed man this day,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. “ Here last night I was ready to give up in 
despair ; and to-day I find my daughter the honoured 
and affianced wife of one who loves her and can 
protect her. All this, lieutenant, was not brought 
about by man’s device,” added the captain, reverently. 
“Tf you love Jennette, you must thank heaven for 
her.” 

“T do, most fervently, sir,” answered Gordon. 

“Now, to matters more grave and sorrow/ul,” 
the captain. “Have you asked Jennette if she will 
take the part of the strawberry girl ?” 

“No; and I almost fear to ask; lest she may be 
brought into danger.” 

“ What strawberry girl, 
nette. 

Gordon then unfolded to her the whole plot as 
planned: by him for Colonel Ogilvie’s.escape. She 
listened: with deep attention. When he had ended, 
she.was for a moment thoughtfal, then said with 
frankness, and smiling: 

“T.see who is to be the strawberry-girl. 
ready,” she added, firmly. 

“Noble Jennette! to consent so promptly and un- 
urged,” cried Gordon, both delighted and sad; for he 
shrank from identifying one so dear to: lim with so 
dangerous an enterprise. 

“Take care of my child, lieutenant, andisee that 
harm does not come to hers. She is» my 
child.” 

“If I suspected any danger, I should: not: suffer 
her to take the part, captain. If the affaix could be 
planned without\her, I would mucly prefer it.” 

“Oan’t Tom goin and sell apples, oreven straw- 
berries ?” asked the captain. 

“He would hardly be admitted into the office, 
while a young girl would be, and could keep him 
engaged in. lively conversation, which Tom would 
hardly be able to do. Then it would not be in 
for Tom to have a smelling-bottle, and 
it at the keeper's nostrils—for the whole of our 
success will depend on the stupifying effects of the 
contents which he inhales.” 

“T see, I see; but 1 would rather some other mode 
and scheme had been decided upon. Doas you will, 
Jennette ; you a“ now almost as much Lieutenant 
Kays’ as mine. But have youthe 

“Yes, dear father. I am persuaded that Colonel 
Ogilvie is an innocent man in heart. 
sake and for the sake of Lieutenant Kays 

“Of Gordon, dear Jennette ; call me Gordon, and 
don’t say y¢ and no sir to me, I beg of you. 
Be thon tome Jennette, and I to thee Gordon.” 

Jennette smiled, and seemed so glad that she had 
one to love her who was so worthy of her, that her 
tears mingled with her smiles. ‘She never was 
happy in her life before ; and it is a question if any 
maiden was ever made so glad- hearte dasJennette was, 
by knowing that he whom ~had so long loved, 
loved her.in return. She ies enat she coul i do and 
dare anything in his behalf ; and although her kindly 
sympathies were touched by the recital of Colonel 
Ogilvie’s melancholy story, and although she felt 
deeply for his yet these were not motives 
sufficiently persuasive in themselves to have in- 
fluenced her to take part in the rescue. But when 
Gordon’s wishes were understood, rather than ex- 
pressed, she at once gave herself up to his will, glad 
to have this opportunity of proving to him her 
love. 

‘There is my dear father,” she ex- 
claimed. “I have confidence in myself in so good a 
: and I know that Lieu—I mean Gordon,” she 
added with a mantling blush and smile, “ would not 
suffer me to put myself in peril.” 

“That I would not, dearest 
swered warmly. Vill you be 
this evening ?” 

“Yes, Gordon,” looking into his 
face with a beaming glance as she emphasized his 
name. “ But what shall 1 do?” 

asl is money, dear Jennette, 
yourself with the dress of a country girl, if 
find one at any of the shops. Nay do not r the 
money, Jennette dearest. Are not one? Besides, 
it is to be laid out for our scheme. You must procure 
fruit to fill your basket. LEveryihing must in 
At six, or soon after, I will be here with a 
> coach to take you up near the prison. Hugh 
Ogilvie will also be here with me to go with us. 
Whe n I see you, Jennette, I will give you the smell- 
e-bottle containing the ether, and give you more 
particular directions. If your self-poss ssion does 
not fail you, there will be no peril attending your 
art 
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Gordon,” she said, timidly uttering the tender epithet 
before his name. 

“Thanks for that kind expression, dearest Jen- 
nette. I must now leave you for a few hours, to 
carry out the preparations. I have two saddle horses 
to be made ready, to be entrusted te fa 

“To me, lieutenant,” cried Tom, who was standing 
listening over the captain’s shoulder, who, as we 
have stated, was leaning in at the low window of 
the room, while Gordon and Jennette were inside 
of it. 

“Yes, to you, Tom,” said the captain, “ and you 
must perform your,vart faithfully.” 

“T will do that, captain,” answered Tom, warmly. | 
“Trust this child in anything of this kind, and he | 
never wants backstay to hold him in his place.” 

“Come with me, Tom,” said Gordon. * Captain, I 
will leave my sailor’s clothes here. I trust this will 
be the last day you will remain in this wretched 
tenement. Ishall remove you and Jennette, as soon 
as the colonel’s rescued, to more fitting lodgings. 
Now Jennette, good bye till evening, and keep up 
your courage.” 

“T do not shrink, Gordon.” 

“Good-bye, and heaven bless you,” he said, press- 
ing her hand ; and then, as if this were a cold way 
of taking leave of her, he drew her fondly to his | 
heart. 

Their lips met, and Jennette, disengaging herself | 
with an air of confusion, retreated to the farther win- 
dow to indulge her joy and her tears. 

Gordon shook the captain heartily by the hand, 
and said : 

“Be ready to receive me and Hugh Ogilvie at a | 
little before sunset.” 

“ That I will. You shall sup with me.” 

“We shall have no time to eat. Takecare of | 
Jennette, and tell her she has made me the happiest 
of men.” 

With these words Gordon left the grateful captain, 
and hastened from the house, turning back once to | 
exchange a glance with Jennette, and then, followed 
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| conceals, like a green bower, one of the windows | father must die ignominiously on the scaffold, di 


with its balcony. | branded as a murderer and a robber, can I unite my 
The casement is open, and a glimpse of crimson | fate with the son? Could Hugh expect it?” she 
curtains of the richest satin intertwined with muslin | said, warmly and feelingly. 
drapery, of pictures upon the walls, and asuperb| “Love, methinks, would have little considered 
chandelier suspended from the exquisitely stuccoed | this. It is generally single-eyed and exclusive, and 
ceiling, show the wealth and luxury of the pro- when it clings like the ivy it withstands all storms, 
prietor. | and though it be but a ruin which it holds to, it 
This mansion is the abode of Gordon Kays. All | wreathes itself about it, and even lends a glory to it. 
at once there is a movement of the drapery of the | You do not love Hugh thus.” 
windows, and a young girl appeared on the balcony. | “Gordon,” said the maiden, with a blushing brow, 
She was a noble-looking creature, with a superb | while she lowered her eyes as she spoke, in a tone 
figure, and a splendid black eye. The carriage -of | low, but firm. “I love him too well to see him 
her head was proud, yet her face expressed a kind | degraded in his children. I refuse his hand, that 
and generous temper. She was very handsome, | hereafter in coming years his heart might not be 
and dressed with great elegance and taste. A | made to bleed, ty having his sons insulted with the 
bird-cage hung over the balcony, and amid the | jecr that their grandfather was hanged. I could 
foliage pressed the gilt wires of a canary’s | not entail upon innocent offspring ignominy and 
prison. She held in her hand a cup of seeds, with | shame. I would never a son er daughter of mine 
which she proceeded to feed her favourites, all the | (you are my brother, or I should not speak so openly 
while answering their chirps of gratitude with some | as I am called upon to do) should have cause to 
pretty playfulness of speech. There was, with all | blush for father or mother. Love Hugh! Look 
her liveliness, an expression of sadness upon her | at my heart, Gordon, if thou hast the skill to read 


features, as if she had some secret source of sorrow. | it, and you will find it written over with the name 
| As she fed the bird it pecked once or twice angrily | of him you say I hate. 


Henceforward let this sub- 
| ject be dropped.” 

“But one question more, dearest Isabel,” he 
said, carelessly, as he followed her into the drawing- 
“ Perhaps, Bella,” said Gordon, stepping upon the | room. 

“T will hear it if it does not allude to this dis- 
who presented him to you, and is trying to show | tressing theme.” 

his displeasure at your treatment of the noble “ Tf Colonel Ogilvie should escape from prison, and 
Hugh.” thus avoid his fate, would you then smile upon 

He spoke not without a slight tone of reproach, | Hugh?” 
though he shaped his words playfully. “But escape is impossible. The day after to- 

“ Perhaps it is so, brother,” answered Bella, with | morrow is the day appointed for his execution.” 

a slight tremour of the upper lip. “I shall have to “But if he should escape? If he should reach 
send him to Mr. Ogilvie again.” foreign land in safety, would you, knowing as you do 

“ And so complete your work, by breaking the most | all the mitigating circumstances under which Colonel 
loving heart that ever was devoted to woman. Why | Ogilvie committed the act for which he is in prison, 
is it that you are so cruel ?” would you then bid Hugh to hope?” 

“ You know my opinion, Gordon, and all that you “Isthere any prospect of his escape, brother?” she 


at her fingers. 
“ Ah, Nestor, you naughty bird. You forget your- 


by Tom, he took his way up the wharf. say cannot move me,” she said firmly, though she 
was very pale. 
CHAPTER XVI “You never loved him, to change so soon.” 
“ arc tne , “T leved him dearer than life, Gordon. But I 
WE now change the scene of our story to another | could not unite myself to a man whose father is 
part of the town, ina street lined with stately edifices, | But I will not allude to sucha painful subject ; I pity 
the abodes of taste, wealth and fashion. Hugh with all my heart. I have wept for him, as 
One of these dwellings is conspicuous amid the | well as for myself. Do not embitter my life, brother, 
rest for the architectural elegance of its facade,and a | by adding to the poignancy of the sacrifice I have 
noble portico of white marble. The windows are of | made bitter words of censure. If my life could 
lofty height, and open upon an iron balcony. Before | have been accepted in the place of his father’s, cheer- 
it is a large shrubbery, the foliage of which nearly ! fully would I have laid it down. But when that 


| 
a | 





cried with surprise, and looking keenly at him. 

* It is possible.” 

“Do not engage in anything of that kind, my dear 
brother !” she cried, with surprise and alarm. 

“I shall not put myself in any peril. Colonel 
Ogilvie will uot be executed, so long as Hugh lives to 
make an effort for his release.” 

“And has he made such—is he making such?” 
she asked, earnestly, with a pale, earnest look, while 
she firmly and nervously grasped her brother by the 
arm. “ Where is Hugh? When did you see him?” 

(To be continued) 
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LEAVES OF FATE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Amyas Ayre,” &c., &e. 
cnet pamenepecen 
CHAPTER XIil. 

Oh! those alone, whose sever'd hearts, 

Have mourned through ling’ring years in vain, 
Can tell what bliss true love imparts, 

When fate unites them once again. 
Sweet is the sigh, and bless’d the tear, 

Whose language hails that moment bright, 
When past afflictions but endear 

The presence of delight. 

It was late in the evening, but Mrs. Inchbald 
had not retired, though her room was darkened. 
She sat at the window, looking forth drearily and 
aimlessly, when there came a soft tap at her door. 

“ Faustina, are you awake?” 

“Tam here, Winifred, at the window.” 

Miss Poinson came in, and felt her way to the 
speaker, putting out her hand to guide her, which 
brushed against Mrs. Inchbald’s cheek. 

mi my poor child, your hand is like ice,” she 
said. 

‘‘And my heart likewise,” responded Winifred. 
“Put on your thick shawl, and bonnet. I want you 
to go a little way with me, Faustina.” 

“It is past ten o’clock,” said Mrs. Inchbald, though 
she rose promptly. 

“T know it. I waited for the house to be still. 
We can go down the stairs without making any 
noise.” 

_ Mrs. Inchbald was not a woman to ask useless ques- 
tions. She put on her shawl quietly, and whispered 
her readiness. 

They went down the broad staircase hand in hand, 
and only held more closely when they found them- 
selves out in the still, dark night. 

“Do not be frightened. I know the way per- 
fectly, and some one will meet us presently,” said 
Winifred. 

_ “Tam never afraid,” returned her companion, a 
little scornfully. “The cool air is refreshing. Why, 
what is this? You have a new ring—and on that 
linger—Oh, Winifred !” 

“ Yes, it is his ring, and, though it chills like ice, 
and stings like fire, I dare not take itoff. Iam going 
to put my case in your hands, Faustina—yours and 
another’s. If you can help me, I shall bless you to 
my latest day; if it be inevitable, I must bear it as 
well as I can,” 

“ Winifred, Winifred, if my poor life could avail to 
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help you, gladly, joyfully, would I give it to ensure 
your happiness. Such a poor pittance as it is!” she 
repeated, bitterly. 

“T am going to tell you everything bye-and-bye. I 
promised Humphrey I would let you help me, if there 
be any chance for help.” 

“Ts it Humphrey Ross we are going to meet ?” 

“No, oh no!” responded Winifred, hastily. 

“But you love him, my poor child; though you 
hide it from yourself, you cannot conceal it from 
me.” 

“Yes, I love him, and I have promised to marry 
Mr. Scholer. Is it not terrible ?” 

“ Terrible, indeed, my poor Winifred! But where 
are you going? ‘This is the lane which leads to the 
smithy.” 

“T know it. We are going there.” 

There was a long silence. Mrs. Inchbald looked 
around at the dimly-revealed wall, hedge, and the 
distant roof, and then turned her face upwards to 
the sky, in its black veil of mist, with its few feebly 
struggling stars. A strange, wild fluttering was in 
her heart, which she dared not analyze. 

“Yes, there is Jem. He is on the look out for us. 
I sent him word. He will only keep near enough to 
protect us. I am glad you are not weak and nervous, 
Faustina, for I have a surprise for you.” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Inchbald found it im- 
possible to reply. Her lips grew dry and parched; 
her tongue refused its office. 

“Yes, 1am thankful to be able to feel sure you 
will take it calmly. I am going to show you my 
whole heart to-night; to reveal every secret. You 
must know now that I cherish no resentment; that 
my trust and affection are still yours.” 

She led the way round the smithy, pushed open 
the little gate, and walked in at the front door with- 
out knocking. 

A dim light from a hanging lantern showed them 
the rickety stairs, and the narrow, deserted entry. 
Winifred Poinson, holding fast her companion’s 
hand, went up swiftly, crossed the creaking landing, 
and pushed open a door. 

A warm flood of softened light revealed the pretty 
apartment, and an upright, graceful form, a hand- 
some, expectant face turned towards them. Mrs. 
Inchbald thrust away the detaining hands beside her, 
and rushed forward. 

“Oh, my prophetic heart! Oh pitiful heavens! 
Let me kneel in abject humiliation, and acknowledge 
this great mercy!” exclaimed she. ‘ Guy—Guy 
Mordaunt Poinson! is this a shade conjured up to 
startle me, or do I ree"y look upon your living, 
breathing form ?” 





He stood a moment gazing back, his blue eyes 
flashing, his cheeks scarlet. 

One moment he held up his white hands with a 
gesture of abhorrence and indignation, and then there 
passed a flaming joy across his face. He opened his 
arms, and catled, entreatingly : 

“Tna—Ina! my beloved, my precious one!” 

She crossed the thresholdat a single bound. 

Winifred sat down, weeping softly, without dis- 
turbing the agitated transport of these long-sun- 
dered hearts. 

“At least,” murmured she, “there is a little 
brightness for me in beholding their restored happi- 
ness.’ 

“ Still bright, beautiful, and queenly!” exclaimed 
Guy, smoothing the glossy waves of her dark 
hair. “Oh, Ina, what terrible years have been 
thrust between that last night of our meeting! I 
thought you had forgotten even my memory. I heard 
of you as married and happy.” 

“Tt was false!” returned she, vehemently. “I 
was never happy—notforamoment! Believing you 
dead, I still could never forget you. But, Guy, you 
do not speak a single reproachful word. Oh, have 
you forgiven my wicked trifling, my foolish co- 
quetry ?” 

“Looking in your face, my darling, I can only 
think that you are good and true now, however you 
may have been wrong and wilful in the old days.” 

“ Wrong and wilful! exactly that, Guy, but not tliat 
heavier weight ef sin of which I was accused—which 
you believed, for a little time, at least. Oh, do you 
know that I have dared to pray to heaven in all my 
dreariness, because I could not forget that terrible 
deed my trifling, my weakness, drove you to? [ 
always felt that half, at least, of Captain Darwin's 
blood rested on my soul. Under the gay, worldly 
mask I hid a shuddering soul, self-stamped with a 
murderer’s sign. His blood and yours! Oh, now, at 
last, I shall dare to kneel in prayer! You are alive. 
It is all a mystery, but I know and see that you are 
still alive.” 

“Jem White managed it. I was hiding in the 
jungle, with the other beasts,” he added, bitterly, 
“who would not soil their jaws with a murderer's 
blood. He told me of the indignation throughout 
the whole regiment at Captain Darwin’s fate. They 
did not know him, as I did, for the vile insulter of 
my wife. Peor Jem—who would have shed his own 
blood any time to save me—told me there was no 
hope for me to escape a summary trial and speedy 
condemnation. It was he who found him deai, 
dressed him in my clothes, and put my papers in 
his pockets, and then left him in the jungle. I read 
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‘Oh Guy, Guy ! did $ou think of all I underwent 
then ?—my agony, my passionate grief, which I dared 
not show, for all the town was ringing with my 

me, and my complicity in th did you think 
of me, and pity me ?” 

“Tam afraid I « d you, Imapin my frantic rage, 
at my desperate position. Besides, you forget the hor- 
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Darwin, I guessed it al Ohj that wicked, crafty 
man! Hethoughtto winhis iniquiteuspurpose by 
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‘The wretched, w satohot i man !” cried Mrs. Inch- 
bald, shuddering. 

“T shot him down as I would have shot a dog, be- 
fore half-a-dozen of our comrades;.and then I should 
have remained to bear the triak; but, at that very 
moment, the remnant of the Sepoys of whom we 
were in search came rushing from:the thicket upon 
us: In the confusion which ensued, I found Jem 
White at my horse’s head. ‘Ride sir! ride for your 
life!’ said he. ‘Go to the-jungle we passed this 
morning, and:there hide yourself, and send the horse 
on riderless. I will find a way to help you.’ I 
took his advicejand with his help I made my escape, 
as I have told you,” explained Guy. 

“And Captain Darwin was:killed?” questioned 
Winifred, drearily» 

“Te fell the: moment I'fired. I read afterwards, in 
the English: account, that his body was found and 
sent homefor burial, though.the dead was terribly 
mutilateds: I#must have:been, forhe lay where all 
those horses trooped. over him.” 

“ And: because he -was killed, Faustina,” pursued 
Winifred, anxious:to come to the:chief point, “the 
law can at any time-seize my brother ?” 

“Tho law!” repeatedMrs. Inchbald: “ What! is 
there danger of that? How-can it'be; when every- 
one believes him to-bedead?” 

‘Not all. My father had-ananonymous note, al- 
most as soon as he heasd/of ‘the awful story, telling 
him that the murderer’s death was:aefiction; that 
vengeance would be-upon:histrack, though years and 
years might elapse. When'Guy made-his appearance, 
my father and poor Jem contrived this plan to keep 
him safe, well knowing our‘own house would be the 
flest place to besearched. All this was first imparted: 

me at my father’s death+bed. It was there I took 

sclemn promiseto shield'Guy, atthe expense of 

own happinessyto save the:proud old‘name from 

rrible disgraeeof the gallows: I must keep it! 

| will keep it!” oxelaimed:Winiived|iher eyes dilat- 
ing-with earnestness. 

“ Andiisthatwhy you'are going to marry this Mr. 

holer?” demanded Mrs. Inchbaid, quickly. 

“Tt is. He tells me it is the only spd to save Guy. 
Oh Faustina—Guy! tell me if there be any other way 

if I can escape! for I think my heart will break, 
b fore it can be forced into such a union.” 

| pitiful beseeching of the voice made 

th turn, and clasp her in their arms. 

“ Youshaill not be sacrificed for me, Winifred,” said 

r brother. “ The innocent for the guilty !—no, that 
all never be! 
‘But if there be no other way, Guy? Do not you 

e that I must keep my promise to my father?” 

‘My poor child, tell me all this Mr. Scholer said. 
How will it prevent further danger, though you con- 
sent to marry him?” interposed Mrs. Inchbald. 

‘I don’t know exactly. He declared that it 

ild. He said he would give me a proof, only ten 
nutes after our marriage, that Guy should never be 
ted; that he should be free to go out into the 


id.” 


them 


, Guy murmured an exclama- 
how beautiful such a 


Almost unconsciously 
tion of transport, betraying 
prospect seemed. 

“But that is very strange. Why can't he give you 
the proof first? Who would make such a sacrifice 
upon an uncertainty ? I wouldn’t believe him!” con- 
tinued her friend, indignantly. 

“But, Faustina, if I refuse, he will himself arrest 
Guy. He told me where he was secreted.” 

“T can’t think who he can be,” observed Guy, sor- 
rowfully. “Jem was telling me about his visit tothe 
smithy, and his insinuations. Jem thought it might 
be a brother of Captain Darwin’s; but he had no 
brothe r, and it would be unlikely, because Darwin 

i fair-skinned, light-haired man, with a sandy 
moustach 1e, and this Scholer, he says, is as dark as a 
Spaniard.” 

‘He calls himself a German,” said Winifred ; “ but 
[ think he accounted for his swarthiness by telling 
about his Italian mother.” 

Mrs. Inchbald, was standing with bent head, in 
deep thought. She gave a sudden start, and looked 
up, a glad light breaking over her magnificent eyes, 
and flooding her whole face. 

‘Winifred, my darling,” said she, “you said you 
were going to put the case in my hands. I accept 
the trust. Spare yourself all possible anxiety. If I 
do not see a clear sky dawning under all these black 
; 4 n my penetration is at fault. Swithin 

» German, shall not have you, my dar- 
ling -; nor "aha he arrest Guy upon the charge of 
murder.” 

“My dear Ina, what have you discovered ?” 
tioned Guy. . 

She shook 


ques- 


her head playfully. 
Nothing but the tiniest speck of an idea.” 

“You dq not mean to harm him?” whispered 
Winifred, putting up a white face. 

Mrs. Inchbald kissed her fondly. 
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“No, my child! The only weapons I shall uso 
will be # woman’s wit and a@ woman’s scorn. Give 
me your hand, Winifred.” 

And the girl held up the small hand, where ¢) 
solitaire glittered like a fiery eye. Mrs. Inch 
with a curling lip, drew off the ring. 

“ There,.my. darling, the ring -has gone. I wil] 
venture to say that youare free from it for ever. 
he asks youtforsdt, tell him that I pulled it off, a 
said you shouldmot wear it, and that I will give it 
back to him, Will he come to-morrow ?” 

“T supposeseg. it is likely.” 

“ Theneyoumust, somehow, keep him for an hour, 
at least’. Atethevexpiration of that time I will « 
myselfitosettle-the matter. AndGuymust be there, 
too, ready forintroduction at theyroper moment. [| 
promise you'aworthy denouement.” 

“What willliproject is in your head, Ina?” asked 
Guy,in»perplexity andi doubi. 

“Nay, I, shall notegive you a-hint; It will be 
better‘for yowif laamwrong: but lamnot wroug— 
I am-sure I ammot wrong!” 

“ At least,” said-poor Winifred, “you have given 
me ashopeewithwhish to soothe my fears.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
There'ea divinity that shapes ourends, 
Rough+hewrthem how we will. Shakespeare. 

Swiruin/StHopeRmade his appearance at about 
the same hounrthe next day, and searcely had tho 
door closed apomhim when the swift black horse of 
MyrsaInchbaldidashed.away from the rear entran 
andthe graeefulirider gave-him no. breath until she 
fiting: herself offfifrom the saddle at the door of the 
houseewhere:the:German was a.guest,. She ran up, 
guy and smiling, to-the hostess» 

“T have cometo ran upto Me. Scholer’s rooms. 
lfe-wantsanother rug likethis. I hawe the keys, and 
—dear me! I promised:to be back with: him and i 
Poinson in amthour. Don’t trouble: yourself to come 
up. Which doer is it?” 

And Mas...Inehbald:tsippedtupstairs. But once 
inside. theeroompshertared'the key, and, stern a1 
resolute, entered into a close scrutiny of the roon 
She found little that, to a common observer, woul 
be of consequence ;. yet, when she opened a box 

iair-dye, and abundant implements for its appli 
tion, she smiled triumphantly. At last, however, in 
a drawer which she unlecked with a wire prepared 
on purpose for slipping the bolts, she uttered a 
joyful cry, and resolutely putting whatever it was 
into her pocket, she ran down the stairs without a 
word of farewell, leaped upon the horse, and dashed 
aw ay . 

Mr. Swithin-Scholer took a vast deal of encourage- 
nent from the timid, deprecating manner with whi 
his betrothed welcomed him, and. he continued 
pleased with her evident efforts to conciliate and 
tertain him, that he forgot to look for the engag 
ment ring upon her finger. 

She had skilfully parried all his attempts to bri 
the conversation to personal topics, and was point 
ing out to him, with assumed enthusiasm, the merits 
of a painting which hung before them, when suddenly 
he started, and frowned a little. 

She coloured and looked down, conscious of the 
mistake she had made in using her hands. 

“You have disearded my ring,” He said, abrupt]; 

“ Do I understand it to mean tha x you withdraw from 
the promise you gave me?” 

“TJ did not remove the ring myself. Mrs. Inchbald 
took it off, with a strange remark: She bade me tell 
yeu it was she who took the ring, and she it should 
be who would return it to you.’ 

“Tt is like her impudence. I am surprised and a 
little grieved that you still retain her here. 1 sup- 
posed ‘that the discovery of her true character would 
fill you with horror and ‘loathing. For your brother's 
sake, at least, she ought to be excluded from your 
fr iendship.” 

Winifred looked down in sile nce. 

“T must have the ring again,” he said, resolt tely ; 
“and you must not allow it to be removed.” 

“J shall not, if it be again upon my finger,” ret 
Winifred, gathering courage as she saw a black horse 
whisking around the corner. 

Scarcely another moment passed before they he 
a quick, light step coming across the veranda, 
an instant the magnificent woman appeared at t! 
French window, tapping playfully on the glass tor 
admittance. Winifred, catching her breath a litue 
nervously, rose to admit her. 

How be autiful she looked, as the tall figure swept 
into the room, trailing the rich length of the velvet 
riding-habit behind her! How her eyes glittered 
and sp: arkled! and what a brilliant colour flushed 
her cheeks! The gold-mounted riding-whip was 
still in her gloved hand. 

“ Well, I am here at last; though I have no reason 
to complain of Jet. He brought me along likes rush 
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of the itil I fancy ‘this gentleman has oan 
had more than time to inquire for his missing dia- 

md. Is be very much disturbed, Winifred ?” 

“J am very indignant, madam;” returned Mr. 
Scholer. “AndI consider you extremely imperti- 
nent.” 

‘Did you bring the gem from the fatherland, on 
purpose for your bride?” asked she, turning upon 
him with’ a “mocking smile. “Did you purchase 
your engagement ring in Germany, Mr. Swithin 
Xcholer?” 

He glared upon lier savagely. 

Her ringing laugh re-echoed through the room. 

“ You are pleased to be merry, madam,” he sneered. 

“ Yes, sir, very merry. I wasnever so happy before 
in all my life.” 

Winifred took two or three steps towards her. 

“ Oh Faustina, what do you mean ?” 

“JT mean,” exclaimed Faustina Inchbald, turning 
around with a fiercely indignant gaze upon the 
startled visitor, “that your vile, cheating, wicked 
game is ended, Captain Ned Darwin! You will 
neither marry the-sister, uor arrest the brother ; nor 
will you, by any manner of means, defeat me !” 

The man, completely taken by surprise, quailed, 

d grew pale, even through his stained skin. He 
allied, however, in & few. moments, and said, sul- 
ly: 

“I do not understand your farce.” 

“A farce! Well, to be'sure, it is more likely to be 
a comedy ‘than the direful tragedy you planned. But 
your very wickedness has led to your defeat. If you 
had left our poor Winifred in peace, Guy might al- 
ways have remained immmured. Now, I bow my head 
in reverent gratitude to heaven, that it has brought 
about this joyful consummation.” 

‘What is the woman talking about? I do not 
understand a word of*her talk,” he vociferated. 

“Do you understand this, and this ?” pursued she, 
triumphantly, holding up to his view, first, a seal 
ring with a erest, anda row of small diamonds round 
it, and thena bundle’of yellow papers. “ How comes 
t that the seal ring—a:ring I can take my oath I 
have seen a°dozen times’on Captain Darwin’s finger 
—is in your possession? And where did Swithin 

holer, the German, obtain these papers, and this 

mmission of captain in her Majesty's service ?” 

The defeated villain made‘a bold show of resist- 

ce for yet a little longer. 

But when the resolute woman’ continued with in- 
creasing vehemence : 

‘Will you explain why you dye your fair hair 

‘k, and stain your skin with these preparations ? 
And dare you deny the ghastly scar upon your 
breast? Man, man! I tell you the game has 

opped out of your hands. Acknowledge the truth, 

1 go away and try to lead an honest life.” 

» started up from his seat, with a terrible oath, 

started for the door. 

turned on its hinges without his aid, and a 

lsome, joyful face-and graceful form barred his 


an 


ed Darwin,” said Guay Poinson, in a trembling 

, “weare quits now. Because once, in my pas- 

e rage, I raised my hand against your life, you 

1all go free from my curse for all the woe you 

int—the niischief yon have done. I could, indeed, 

bless you, rather thau wish you evil, itis such a glad 

lief to know your death does not lie upon my con- 

science. But beware in future! If I hearan evil breath 

st my wife—if you dare disturb my sister by 

word, or deed be sure my vigilance shall 

you out, and my relentless justice show you up 

fore the world, and bring you to your deserved 

tishment. Go now, and as ‘my wife recommends, 
deavour to lead-a purer and better life.” 

Never had Guy Poinson looked so noble and digni- 
fied. There°was a liglit in his blue eyes which 
seemed to scorch wherever they fell, and the psendo- 
German trembled under it, despite the smile of con- 

mpt he essayed to wear. As Guy moved aside 

slunk through the door, and disappeared, and 

.ceforward the neighbourhood saw and heard no 
‘e from within Scholer. 

s soon'as he was gone Winifred drew one long 
ath of relief, and ran to her friend, to fall into her 
ms, Smiling and weeping. 

‘Yes, my little Winifred, you are certainly saved ; 

t you must weep your joyful tears in other arms 

han mine. I passed somebody, walking along weary 

id disconsolate, in my breaknetk ride just now, and 
I called to him that he was-wanted here. 
loubt that 

ent.” 
coor, 

Mpa Ross had'met the scowling and crest- 

n Scholer hurrying away, and a vague hope had 
dawned upon him. He made lis appearance now, 

ha timid glance arcund him, which brightened 
v visibly as it reached the sweet, ingenuous “face of 
Winifred. 


it is he coming into the hall this mo- 
And smiling joyously, the lady opened the 
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fe Oh Sakon Humphrey! we are all so happy 
now !” cried she, springing towards him, too agitated | 
to think of maidenly shiness. 

* You shall explain it all to him, while Guy and I | 
are investigating these papers my desperate hands 
purloined,” said Faustina, and linking her arm in 
Guy’s, she drew him away. 

“ Is the insurmountable obstacle removed ?” 
tioned Humphrey, looking down into her 
eyes, half afraid to trust his own convictions. 

“Oh, Humphrey, I trusted Mrs. Inchbald, as I pro- 
mised you; and it is such happiness to think that I 
am saved! A single magic touch of hers, and the 
obstacle has fallen away of itself!” 

“ And may I tell you now how much I love 
And will you listen to me?” 

She huag her head down, but the smiling lips and | 
joyous eyes answered. Then followed a pretty 
scene. In the midst of it, Winifred broke away 
from his arms, with an arch smile. 

“Humphrey, Humphrey! there is someone else for 
you toask. How could I beso presumptuous as to | 
tell you yes, utitil you have asked him? ! revoke 
all.” 

“Your uncle, you mean. Of course I shall write | 
to him at once. But I did not think you were in | 
any way bound by his authority.” 

“No indeed—not my uncle. But there’s still a 
head to our family. Humphrey, dear Humphrey, my 
brother is alive!” 

Humphrey's astonishment was betrayed by his 
face. 

“Ts it possible? Then it was he, I know, that 
wonderfully handsome man who went out with Mr 
Inchbald. Let me go and ask him at once.” 

And Humphrey was rushing from the room; but | 
the girl laid a detaining hand on his*shoulder. 

“Stay, Humphrey! You must hear his history 
first. Of course you must hear it just as it is, 
though I am not sure the world will know anything 
about it.” 

And in eager, rapid words she told him everything. 
Before she had half concluded, he caught her in his 
arms, as if someone were still about to snatch her | 
from him, 

“Oh my darling—my darling! how near I was 
losing you! What a terrible trial for my tender 
dove! Winifred, strong as I think myself, 1 tremble 
but to picture such heroism as yours. I am afraid I 
could never have borne suchatest. You have taught 
mea new feeling. Hereafter, in any great tempta- 
tion, I can lean, my darling, upon your moral courage, 
and find myself strengthened.” 

“ And now,” she said, “you may come to Guy; 
and I do not think I shall have to plead for Mrs. 
Inchbald. You will put aside your old dislike, and 
learn to love her as gratefully as I do.” 

“T could kiss the hem of her garment in humility 
and compunction,” returned Humphrey. 

They found the new master of the Poinson House 
with his beautiful companion, standing pensively 
before his father’s picture. He turned, however, 
with a glad smile, as the young lovers approached. 

“This is Humphrey, Guy,” was all Winifred said. 

“T am very, very glad to be able to make his ac- 
quaintance. And I suppose the presumptuous young 
man is about to take away from me the dear little 
sister I have only so lately found. Winifred, my 
darling, my greatest joy is, that your generous 
devotion is to be rewarded, and the terrible sacrifice 
averted. I welcome you with all my heart as a 
brother!” he added, extending his hand heartily to 
Humphrey. 

“ And since a wedding seems inevitable,” he con- 
tinued a moment after, ‘I think it may as well bea 
double one. Faustina and I have been talking it 
over, and we think itis best to have a netv marriage. 
I apprehend no annoyance from this defeated villain. 
He will not care to hurt us, if it must likewise so 
thoroughly ruin himself. I think I know the man 
enough to be sure that he will relinquish any further 
attempt. He has tried his chance, and lost. I pre- 
dict that we shall hear no more of either Swithin 
Scholer or Captain Darwin.” 

Then there came a timid knock at the door. Guy 
Poinson hastened to open it. Jem White stood with- 
out, hat in hand, looking a little irresolute and 
fidgety. 

“ Tf you please, sir, there’s been a woman—a nice- 
looking, respectable lady, with curls all round her 
face—down to the house, inquiring for you. She 
s.emed to know all about you, and walked straight 
up to the room. She seems a very nice person, 
sir, and I don’t believe she'll do you any harm; but 
I thought I ought to come and tell you about it.” 

“Miss Elsie!” ejaculated Guy, bursting into a 
laugh, and then he turned around his beaming face, 
and suddenly cried out, slapping honest Jem on the 
shoulder, while he stood staring in open-mouthed 
astonishment : 

“Yes, indeed, Jem, she is a very nice person; and 


ques- 
smiling 


you? 





| were both of us hiding 


| Butit is all ended now. 


| with such pleasant ways, and such curls! 
| well! it would be quite a different thing from cross, 





| I te ay you what, old follow, she would make eapien- 
did wife for you. Just think of that, Jem.” 

“ But, sir’, shall I let her know where you are 2?” 

“ Yes, Miss Elsie, and all the world may know. 
Thank heaven! man, our long day of hiding is over. 
I have come here to remain, Jem. Faithful, honest 
friend, no one will rejoice more than you, when I tell 
you Captain Darwin was not killed. No wonder that 
Scholer’s likeness to someone you knew puzzled 
you. It was Ned Darwin himself, Jem.” 

“Heaven be praised! And all that black hair 
was dyed? I see! I see! But we saw him fall. 
How in the world was it managed ?” 

“ As much like your stratagem.as possible, only it 
was a Hindoo woman, whom he had once befriended, 
who helped him through. The papers we found 
throw light upon it. He was terribly in debt, tired 
to death of the service, and he thought the best way 
was to allow his death to be believed. It was his 
letters which kept us so full of apprehension. We 
in the same jungle, and he 
saw you strip that dead body and dress it in my 
clothes, and that was how he got his hold upon us. 
He has left us victors in 
the field. Don’t think but that you are to share inmy 
prosperity, as you have been faithful in adversity. 
When you and the nice-looking Miss Elsie are 
ready for a pretty cottagé, you shal! have one ready, 
Jem.” 

Jem coughed, laughed a little, and bowing his 
adieus, went off thinking very seriously. He was 
getting old, and a comfortable home would indeed be 
very acceptable. Anda nice young woman, like this, 

Well, 


deaf old Hannah’s rule. 

Miss Elsie was waiting for him in a great deal of 
curiosity, and some indignation. What had become 
of the grand and handsome hero? She had seen 
Scholer, and his furious looks, as he flew away from 
the Poinson mansion, had frightened her so that she 
had gone as fast as her feet would carry her to Jem 
White’s cottage, had walked boldly up to that 
upper room, and finding it deserted, in a fever of 
alarm and anxiety, she had gone at once to Jem’s 
smithy. 

Jem told her to remain quiet, and he would find 
out what had become of his mysterious lodger. He 
came back, his eyes sparkling, his cheeks glowing, 
and burst in upon her radiant with geod humour. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Elsie. Heis safe there at 
home, with his wife and his sister. There’s no more 
need for him to hide himself from the world. That 
black German was blacker at heart than his outside, 
for all the dyes he used. But he’s found out, and 
gone. There’s no more trouble for any of us.” 

“His wife!” stammered Elsie Damon, all her fairy 
visions crushing down upon her own shoulders, and 
making her a little dizzy and very sore. 

“Oh, bless your pretty face, don’t be frightened. 
Your mistress is his sister. He’s Guy Poinson, you 
know, and it’s the other one who is his wife—the 
black-eyed woman, that wears the velvet riding- 
dress. He married her years ago.” 

“ Well, I never!” said Elsie, gasping. 
surp srised, and—and 

‘ Now, don’t you go to being overcome. 
tender heart you have to be sure! I never saw a 
woman yet with such taking ways as yours. Mr. 
Guy’s been laughing at me, and I can’t get it out of 
my head. And he’s going to build me a new house, 
and I shall have money enongh to furnish it prettily ; 
and won’t it seem a shame for old Hannah to go 
into it 2” 

And while he rattled off this speech, just as fast 
as he could roll out the words, Jem poured out a glass 
of water, and handed it to Miss Elsie in the most 
gallant style. 

Miss Elsie opened her eyes,*and looked at him. 
It was evident that she comprehended the drift of 
his speech, for she roused herself, and her hand stole 
up to the curls, and re-arranged them. 

“Dear me!” said Jem; “those curls are just as 
pretty as anything I ever saw.” 

“You men are all flatterers, 
smiling sweetly. 

“T don’t know about that. I never tried my hand 
at it before. But, upon my word, I’m in earnest. 
It will be mighty lonesome for me here, with Mr. 
Guy away. And i’m sure he'll give me the ne Ww 
house, and—good gracious! how I should like to see 
somebody the mistress of it; somebody nice, handy, 
and quiet like, and so—— My heart! those curls 
of yours make me think of a little sister I had 
once; and I do think a woman as has curls is as 
much handsomer than a woman that hasn’t, as a 
splendid war-horse is better-looking than a peddler’s 
hack.” 

“So you are sure Mr. Guy is married?” asked 
Miss Elsie, doubtfully, affecting an air of unconcern. 

“Of course lam. They were married years ago.” 


“Tam so 


What a 
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Miss Elsie drewa little fluttering sigh. Poor soul ! 
she let the grand visions slip away, and said adieu 
to the fairy prince. But then she brightened up. He 
was really a nice-looking man when the smithy soot 
was washed off from him, and the new cottage! and 
to be a bride! and——She turned around gra- 
ciously. 

“ Well, Mr. White, I do think you are a real good 
man. Ialways thought so, and I’m sure I'm sorry 
if you ain’t contented with Hannah for housekeeper.” 

“But you might do something better than being 
sorry, Miss Elsie,” suggested Jem, getting a little 
closer. 

“Dear me! what is it? I’m sure I’m pleased to 
oblige you,” said Miss Elsie, innocently. 


“ Just come yourself, and be the mistress. And 
Mrs. Elsie White wouldn’t sound bad; would 
it?” 


“Oh, now, Mr. White!” 

And so Guy Poinson was spared any compunction 
of conscience, when, as master of the place, he was 
introduced to the household ; for Jem White, glowing 
with satisfaction and delight, whispered te him that 
Miss Elsie was inclined to look favourably upon his 
suit, and Guy, when it became his turn toshake hands 
with Elsie, whispered to her that the handsomest 
bridal dress she could select must be his present to 
Mrs. White. 

And all that community were presently startled 
out of listlessness, ennui, or dreary work endu- 
rance, for there came a day when the pretty country 
church saw a threefold bridal, which stirred the 
interest of all circles of society, for there was as 
hearty curiosity among the working people to see 
Jem White take Miss Elsie to himself, as among 
the aristocratic circle to know how the newly 
turned up heir would appear, and what sort of lace 
the fashionable Mrs. Inchbald would wear on her 
bridal robe. And there were some true, earnest 
hearts, who were only moved to tender sympathy, 
to behold the glad joy and trust on the bright 
young face of Winifred, and the proud satisfaction 
in Humphrey Ross’s clear eyes. 

As the happy party emerged from the church, 
amidst the glad congratulations and bright smiles of 
surrounding friends, a small tree, which had been 
kept back from early ripening by the shade of the 
tall building, fluttered its branches, and a shower of 
the late leaves came fluttering before the steps of 
the gay cortége. The bright, golden leaves whisked, 
rolled, and eddied in the gentle breeze, and came 
dancing under the feet of the newly-made wife of 
Humphrey Ross. He stooped down suddenly, and 
caught one in his hand. 

“See! Winifred, see!” he said, eagerly; “ these 
are all of golden hue, bright with cheery promise. 
Do you remember that other leaf of direful import? 
I can see it now, in fancy. There was a sable field, 
and a crimson, jagged border, but at the edge it 
faded into yellow, a hint of the dawning prosperity 
and joy which this declares. See the blessing it 
brings for your wedding-day !” 

Winifred smiled joyously, as she took the leaf upon 
her white-gloved palm. 

“Yes,” said she, raising her dewy, eloquent eyes 
to his; “I can accept it now with a thankful, trust- 
ful heart. I do not tremble, you see. But yet, I 
still insist it is a Druid prophecy !” 

THE END. 


? 








WESTMINSTER Hatu.—lIn the course of a few days 
five marble statues of kings will have been erected 
in Westminster Hall. They are being placed on the 
east side of the Hall, near the members’ private en- 
trance to the House of Commons, and will stand on 
temporary wooden pedestals. Two, James I. and 
Charles I., are by Mr. Thornycroft ; another couple, 
George IV. and William IV., are by Mr. Theed; and 
the fifth is of William III., by Mr. Woolner. It was 
originally intended that these statues, with three 
others not yet completed, should occupy the niches 
in the Royal Gallery of the new palace at West- 
minster; but Mr. E. M. Barry having represented 
their unsuitableness for this position by reason of their 
size, has obtained permission from Lord J. Manners 
to place them asan experiment on temporary pedestals 
in Westminster Hall. Mr. Barry has proposed that 
the Hall should contain a complete series of statues 
of our monarchs from William the Conqueror to her 
present Most Gracious Majesty. He suggests that 
they should be placed near the side walls, on pedes- 
tals under each principal of the roof and on the steps. 
He further proposes that the walls should be orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs in panels, each bas-relief re- 
presenting the principal event in the reign of the king 
whose statue occupies the adjoining pedestal. By 
this means, additional historical interest would be 
acquired by the old Hall of Rufus. The site pro- 
posed for the statue of Her Majesty is the centre of 
the wall under the great window of St. Stephen's 


| 
|have been recently erected. 
| 
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Porch, at the top of the flight of steps leading from 
Westminster Hall. The present five statues are not 
placed in the positions which they would permanently 
occupy under this scheme, as this is as yet merely 
proposed for consideration. Outside the Hall, on the 
west side of New Palace Yard, the statue of Sir 
Robert Peel, by the late Baron Marochetti, has been 
| placed on its pedestal. The latter is of red Aberdeen 
granite, polished, on a plioth of gray granite rang- 
ing with the plinth of the wrought-iron railings which 
The statue of Sir 
Robert Peel is exactly opposite to that of Mr. Can- 
ning in its new position. 





TREASURES. 





ANOTHER CURE FoR CHOLERA.—M. Poznanski 
has lately investigated the effects of prussic acid 
administered in minute doses in cases of cholera and 
intermittent fever, in which alteration and carboni- 
zation of the blood occur. Experiments made on 
dogs and men prove that half a drop of prussic acid 
properly administered is a remedy for the cholera. 

ANIMALCULES IN WxHoopING-CouGH.—The exist- 
ence of minute organisms in various pathological 
secretions, or exhalations, is gradually being made 
out ; and as such have also been found in normal se- 
cretions and excretions, it may be suspected that ere 
long the present pathological views respecting a 
variety of diseases will be wonderfully changed. 
Quite lately, M. Poulet mentioned, in the Cosmos, 
having found in the moisture of patients suffering 
from whooping-cough, infusoria belonging to the 
class Bacterium bacillus. 

StmpLe Test FoR PoLLUTED WATER.—Mr. Att- 
field, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Phar- 
maceutical Society, writes as follows on the subject 
of country wells: “ Polluted water does not gene- 
rally betray its condition till possessed of a strong 
odour; earlier intimation may, however, be obtained 
by the following tests: Half fill a common water 
bottle, cover its moutlr with the hand, violently 
shake for a minute, and quickly apply the nose. If 
nething unpleasant is detected, tightly cork the 
bottle, set it aside in a warm place at about the tem- 
perature of one’s body for a couple or three days, 
and repeat the shaking, &c. Water of very bad 
quality may thus be recognized without the trouble 
and expense of analysis.” 





EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL PortTRAITs.—The 
authorities of South Kensington. are actively en- 
gaged in preparing the third and last Exhibition 
of National Portraits. This collection will com- 
prise, besides such portraits of earlier date as may 
have been missed on previous occasions, portraits of 
persons who have lived between 1,800 and the pre- 
sent time, but will exclude all whoare still alive. It 
will be opened in April—earlier than last year. 
Portraits will be returned in August. 

EATEN or Beasts.—The island of Java must be 
a pleasant place to live in. According to the latest 
official statistics published, 148 persons were de- 
voured by tigers in one year, and in another the 
same fate befell 131 persons. The crocodiles during 
the same period ate about 50 people a year, and be- 
tween 30 and 40 a year were killed by serpents. 
The inhabitants, |however, do not seem to allow 
their habitual equanimity to be much disturbed by 
the fate of their fellow-colonists. The Governor- 
General some time since offered for every tiger that 
was killed the sum of 22 guilders (2/.), but this did 
not tempt ¢he Dutchmen to action. 

FemMaLe Doctors.—A young Russian lady, aged 
twenty-four, has just been invested with the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine by the University of Zurich. 
The speech made on that occasion by Professor Ed- 
mund Rose, son of the celebrated mineralogist, ought 
to be translated by the advocates of women’s rights, 
and would show that it is not America alone which 
has admitted women to the ranks of the medical 
profession. Fifty years ago, according to this 
speech, a woman took the degree of M.D. at Giessen. 
We may add, that all German towns have the insti- 
tution of midwives examined by the State and duly 
qualified, though not allowed to usurp any of the dis- 
tinctive privileges of the doctor. Professor Rose 
compares the slavery of sex to the slavery of colour, 
and hopes that the one will not long survive the 
other. 

Dr. Livincstong.—It is very pleasant to know 
that Sir Roderick Murchison is right, and that Dr. 
Livingstone is still as much alive as a man can be 
in such a detestable place as Africa. The men who 
said he was assassinated wanted an excuse for de- 
serting. It is droll to read the ecstasics of indigna- 
tion into which this simple and common instance of 
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savagery has thrown the English press. That tho 
Johanna men are enormous liars is recorded with 4 
satisfaction as great as is excited by the news tht 
Livingstone was safely ferried over a lake and wen; 
happily on his journey. Yet who doubts that natiye 
Africans are liars, or could expect them to be other- 
wise? We confess an inability to get up fits oj 
moral indignation against these miserable darkics, 
“We shall see him again,” says a gushing para- 
graphist, “perhaps very soon, and have the ric), 
fruit of his bold explorations; nor could any piece 
of news be more delightful. One desire alone wil! 
survive in all hearts, and that is, that Moosa and 
his crew should have about as sound a rope’s-ending 
as ever was laid on a rascal’s hide, and then |» 
clapped into prison till Livingstone comes safe ty 
hand, and asks to have the knaves released.” 
With the first part of this rhapsody everyone will 
sympathize, but the second sentence soars beyond 
us into a region of generous enthusiasm of which w. 
feel ourselves incapable. 





ETIQUETTE IN CONVERSATION. 
Let wisdom be thy guide, my young unpractised frien, 
Lay up thy heart withia her sacred shrine. 
From her much good derives its power to bless, 
Take thou her counsel and improve thy mind. 
CONVERSATION is one of the very best schools i, 
the world for learning the virtues of modesty aud 
humility, as you will there be accustomed to hear 
your own sentiments and opinions freely examined 
and canvassed, and sometimes contradicted and re- 
futed ; whereas one who is always moping and mus- 
ing by herself, is apt to contract a sullen, sulky, and 
supercilious air; and, if at any time she engages in 
conversation, she is so proud and conceited that she 
cannot bear contradiction. I shall therefore only 
add, that if any young lady happens to be interrupted 
in the recital of any particular story, she ought to 
consider with herself who it is that interrupts her 
If it be a person of sense and discretion, she should 
not resume the subject by any means, unless she be 
importuned to it by the lady herself and the rest of 
the company ; and in that case I would not have her 
refuse; to do so might have too much the ap- 
pearance cf pique and resentment; such, in my 
humble opinion, always shows the mark of a weak, 
silly, and childish mind, and is utterly inconsistent 
with all the rules of politeness and good-breediug. 
Loud talking, and using the words, you know, at tlie 
end of almost every sentence in conversation, is a 
very palpable lack of etiquette and sound judgment. 
Permit me in conclusion to observe that these few 
remarks are only meant as 
Gentle hints to those who need them, 
Given with a good intent; 
So may all who deign to read them, 
Take them kindly as they're meant. J. A 





THE trowel prepared for presentation to his Roy! 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh on occasion of 
laying the foundation stone of a new Town Hall at 
Melbourne is made entirely of gold, both blade and 
handle. Where the two join the trowel is orna- 
mented with pearls and turquoises; at the other end 
the handle has on it a duke’s coronet. set off with 
diamonds and emeralds. 


A Mexican PaLace.—Their Majesties appeared 
content with everything; the Empress was «n- 
chanted. This was much less the case with her at- 
tendants. The Emperor’s good servants, who |iad 
performed their duties admirably at Milan and Mira- 
mar, and who had shown great self-sacrifice on the 
voyage, were at their wits’ end in their new position. 
They found nothing ready, and did not know where 
to procure anything, and yet festivities had to bezin 
at once. There was no kind and sensible manag: 
to guide and command ; nothing was organized, and 
the wages of the servants were not proportioned 
the extreme scarcity of the country. Some of thei, 
who had come across the ocean with wives «ni 
children, did not know where to turn for absolut 
necessaries. They ran about, pale and disturbed, in 
gloomy despair; many wished to return to Europe 
immediately. Some of the Mexicans in attendance 
at the palace took advantage of the complete iz- 
norance of these poor people to defraud them, aud 
they were in consequencein a very unhappy frame of 
mind. The discontent spread even to higher regious. 
Officers who had exchanged the Austrian service !0r 
that of Mexico, expecting to fall in directly witl 
mountains of gold, found themselves painfully unde- 
ceived at the very commencement; and, instead of 
interesting themselves in observing the country «nd 
people, and fitting themselves into the new rela- 
tions of a fresh life, they complained of missing tli 
old habits, and gave themselves up to a hypochon- 
driacal temper.—The Court of Mexico. By the Coun- 
tess Paula Kollonitz. . 
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[THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. ] 


LOVE’S STRATAGEM TRIUMPHANT. 


CHAPTER IL 


ELFEEN GLENLUCE was a little fairy, as everyone 
pronounced her; and perhaps that was the reason 
why she was known among her host of friends as 
Elf. “Little Elf,” they caled her; a mischief-lov- 
ing girl, with golden hair and wondrous eyes, 
always prisoning sunbeams. I could not tell their 
hue, for the simple reason that I never could, or 
never dared to peer into their sparkling depths. 

This was Elfeen, the miller’s treasure; and her 
home was on the shady banks of the Doon, on whose 
silvery surface Elf would speed with noiseless skiff, 
or wander amidst the luxuriant foliage of emerald 
hues which shaded the stream. 

Miller Glenluce was rich and happy ; the wealth of 
harvests floating across the Doon for mmny seasons, 
and returning, as little Elf was wont to say, “for 
all the world like sands of gold,” had not been fruit- 
less. His honest toil had brought his well-earned 
treasure, and now the miller could look back with 
pleasure unalloyed, and bask in the sunshine of the 
future. 

Elfeen had many lovers, for beauty is ever adored ; 

among them all, but two received the preference that 
ardent lovers strive for. 
: Rollin Burgh was one of nature’s noblemen; true 
in affection, generous though poor; these were his 
qualities, and after long and persistent wooing, 
though favoured by the miller—for honesty, not 
gold, was the passport to his grace—he was ap- 
parently far from his object—that of securing the 
love of peerless Elfeen. 

Had the truth been revealed, there would have 
been a decided preference for Rollin in the little 





maiden’s breast. But with all her gentle qualities 
Elf had, like her mother—bless her departed soul— 
a wish for power; gain, or avarice, would be too 
harsh a term ; consequently Wallace Dornoch, though 
rather effeminate, but possessed of more wealth 
even than the miller of the Doon, we are sorry to 
say, received more attention from his little daughter 
than our noble Rollin, who had formerly been in the 
employ of the miller, and from being close com- 
panions had formed an affection, exhaustless and 
enduring, for his daughter. 

At the opening of our narrative, bright lights 
were twinkling in long lines across the tide, and at 
intervals stray bursts of merriment were distin- 
guishable, borne upon the breeze from the pretty 
hamlet of Ayr. 

Elfeen was sitting in the commodious parlour of 
her father’s dwelling, previous to attending the 
festivities in the village, tapping impatiently with 
her little foot upon the white roses woven in the 
texture at her feet, and which only the day pre- 
vious had come fresh from the manufactory. 

Nearly opposite her sat her sire; the beams of 
light lying athwart his noble brow were scarcely 
brighter than the genial gleam from his eyes. 

Elfeen had been summoned by her father—an un- 
usual event, which perchance may account for the 
impatience which embodies itself in distinct little 
raps from the dainty foot. 

“Elfeen,” he said, at length, “ you must be aware 
that you have many suitors ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And of the many there must be a preference. 
Now, my daughter, I wish kindly to give you advice; 
such affairs must eventually terminate for weal or 
woe; prosperity and happiness through life are 
usually secured by early marriages, and it pains me, 
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Elfeen, when I consider your avowed affection for 

Wallace. Contrast him with Rollin, if such were 

possible; one, the embodiment of affection and 
| honesty—all that is ennobling in character, with the 
| simple dross which characterizes the embellishments 
| of Mr. Dornoch. Really, my daughter, can you 
| waste the precious treasure of your love upon such 
| as him ?” 
| “Father, you surprise me. 
| telling his tale of misery to you? or, perchance,” 
| she added, sarcastically, “ he may have engaged you 
| as bearer of his courtly vows of love.” 

“No, Elfeen, it is but the impulse of my own heart 
| which prompts me to speak. I have long been aware, 
| as you know, that your preference was divided be- 
| tween those of whom we speak; but of late it seemed 
| to me that Wallace Dornoch was paramount in your 
love—or rather his wealth has gained that for which 
Rollin would have sacrificed his life. Remember, 
Elfeen,” he continued, as she arose in obedience to 
the boatman’s shout—“ that, should you consummate 
an alliance with Wallace, I shall never— I had almost 
said—forgive you. Pardon me if I speak harshly, 
but love for you, my daughter, compels me to utter 
sentiments which otherwise would better remain un- 
spoken.” 

With these words he turned from the apart- 
ment. 

Elf glanced in the mirror dependent from the wall, 
and smiled at the loveliness therein displayed, then 
passed down the graystone slope to the river's 
brink. 

Conversation similar to the above had often occur- 
red between the miller and his daughter, though 
indeed he had never expressed himself so forcibly as 
upon the present occasion. 

Elfeen pondered upon her father’s remarks, and 
more than once in the crowded salons, amid the gay 
assemblage, as she allowed her gaze momentarily to 
rest upon one or both of the lovers, she was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the justice of her father’s 
remarks. 

“Alas!” repeated the maiden to herself; “alas, that 
| Rollin’s not rich!” 

That evening, when pretty Elfeen entered her 
dwelling, she was accompanied by none other than 
Murray, the faithful old attendant of her childhood. 
Surely a change was coming. But how perverse 
is human nature when embodied in beautiful wo- 
men! 

The week of festivals had closed with a grand 
ball, and one which in all probability would form an 
epoch in the life-history of Elfeen Glenluce. For 
upon that night had Wallace Dornoch unburdened his 
breast of the sentiments he could no longer conceal— 
his passion, he termed it. 

Elfeen listeued with womanly dignity; why 
should she not?—had she not expected it ?—and 
though she experienced no loftier emotion, none of 
the heart’s exultant joy from “love’s labour won,” 
she was in a degree satisfied that her lot had been 
well and truly chosen. 

Poor Elf! she knew not the emotions of her own 
heart ; but for the false pageantry of worldly riches 
she would condemn her soul to endless strife. She had 
bidden Wallace to visit her a few days after his de- 
claration, and receive his answer. Elfeen, like a 
dutiful daughter, informed her father of the inter- 
view, reserving only her intended answer; in vain 
the good miller reasoned with his daughter to revoke 
her decision. 

That evening Rollin Burgh and the miller might 
have been seen engaged in close conversation 
within one of the vine-embowered walks of the con- 
servatory, whose rare exotic perfumes from count- 
less flowers burdened the atmosphere with odorous 
delights—for, united with his former occupation the 
miller, and indeed his companion, were both skilled 
in productions of the floral kingdom, and next to the 
pleasure the; enjoyed with the fair Elfeen, was that 
obtained from companionship with the flowers. Elf 
had partaken much of her father’s love for the beau- 
tiful in nature, and none were better versed in the 
sentiments or culture of flowers than was she. This 
fact was the burden of their conversation, for 
through this channel the father, with the aid of 
Rollin, was to make one final attempt to overthrow 
her prejudice to other than a wealthy marriage. 

Elfeen had one failing—a superstitious reverence 
for many things which to others were quite unim- 
portant; any phenomenon occurring out of the usual 
course of events, was sure to be attached in her mind 
either with good or evil. 

Now it occurred to them, as they were discussing 
the language of flowers in the conservatory, why 
that could not be made the agency through which 
the love or will of Elfeen could be changed. 

“ Now, Rollin, my boy,” exclaimed the miller ; “I 
have a scheme—an admirable one. Come to me— 
stay! at what hour grants she this interview with 
that man Wallace 2?” 
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“Two days hence,” replied Rollin ; “ond 
added,” he resumed, with a deep sigh—* that I must 
not hope, her answer woudd be final.” 

“Well, well, my dear boy, do not de spair, but come 
to me at that time. We will hope for the success of 
our ruse—now leave me.” 

Rollin Burgh turned down the 
from the greenhouse. 

As he loitered with uncertain beneath 
umbrageous foliage of the trees, through whose in- 
terstices the silver moonbehms strayed, bathing the 
nsward at his feet in mingled splendour of light 
and shade, I mpare its checkered glory 
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At this moment the woodbine rustled. A gust of 
wind swung the lattice violently against the window, 
and a spray of meadow saffron was precipitated at 
her feet. The quick glance of Elfeen detected the 
omen, and as quickly translated it. 

“Strange,” uttered she, stooping to reach the 
flowers. “Placed you these on the casement?” re- 
marked Elfeen, addressing Wallace, who was labour- 
ing with indefatigable zeal to erase the drops of dew 
like great pearls pendent from his garment. 

“No,” he replied, testily. “I came from other 
motives than the conveyance of a few worthless 
flowers.” 

Worthless though they might be, yet they had 
produced an unusual impression upon the mind of 
Elfeen, and had evidently ruffled the placid tempera- 
ment of her monied suitor, who was abont to renew 
his urgent appeals, when he was interrupted by the 
object of his protestations pleading a sudden indis- 
position. 

He withdrew, but long reclined the miller’s idol 
within the luxuriant cushions of her couch. twas 
singular, she thought, that a dream—a terrible dream 

and she shuddered—should soimpress her. And 
the flowers, too—was not the sentiment they ex- 
pressed consistent with the dream in her own mind ? 
Yes. 

In his library sits the miller. Something ex- 
tremely gratifying has occurred, else why should he 
tip his chair in that absurd manner, and ever aud 
anon rub his hands with such boyish glee? 

“T tell you, Rollin, my dear boy,” he exclaimed, 
rising and nearly upsetting a book-stand at his 
elbow, “I tell you it’s a fact; it’s just as I.wished ; 
just as you wished, Itell you. In a few days at most 
—a little wilful, perhaps, but never mind, mever 
mind. She will as surely come round asthe wings 
” 

And again the old gentleman rubbed his hands 
with an exuberance of feeling quite contagious. At 
least it so seemed, for Rollin Burgh, forgetting” his 
own depression, joined with the jovial miller in his 
congratulations. 

‘ Yes, yes!” resumed the miller, in xegponse to 
some query from his conipanion, “ Iwitaessed it all 
Remarks of a like nature were thetenour of their 
until the night was dar advanced. 
Rollin then withdrew, promising at an early hour on 
the ensuing morning to meet him again at the con- 
servatory. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Scarceiy hasithe brilliant rays of ‘the rising orb 
dispelled the mists of morn, and flung their radiant 
beams through the crystal panes above us, than we 
detect the buoyant step of Rollin Burgh and the 
miller approaching their chosen retreat. Slowly the 
door swings inward, glistening like huge sheets of 
burnished silver, and they enter. It is the voice of 
the miller which falls upon our ear: 

“ Now, Rollin, for our selection; and I shall con- 
fide the accomplishment and success of our schemes 


| to your endeavours.” 


Thus speaking, he passed under the flower-laden 
branches to the opposite wall of the conservatory, 
where were oranges, and numerous classified pots of 

rant lilies. Selecting one, a beautiful Lily of 
» Valley, he returned to where Rollin was stand- 
ing. 

“ "Sis will accomplish the business,” he said, in 
such a professional tone of voice, and such an air of 
assurance, that Rollin, despite himself, felt the con- 
test already decided. Placing the plant carefully 


the 


| aside, Burgh went in search of the old gardener. 


Finding him reclining at full length on the river’s 
bank, he seated himself beside him and imparted to 
him his wishes. The miller had previously given 
him full and implicit details in reference to the ruse, 
and the old man entered into the scheme with a 
He had never cherished warm feelings 

Wallace Dornoch or his family, and when it be- 
own that he was a suitor for the fair hand 
utiful mistress, the good old man fairly 


] 


for 


>| overflowed with indignation. 


One half-hour’s conversation and all was arranged. 


| Elfeen was that day to proceed up the river with 


some companions from the village, and Burgh be- 


| took himself to the duties of his business (for he was 


no idle dreamer) until the decline of day, when he 
would again visit the miller’s abode. 

A few hours before sunset a pleasant party might 
have been observed floating negligently down the 
unruffled waters of the . Their merry laughter 
smooth expanse of waters, start- 
ling the echoes amid the lofty hills, and dying away 
in the far distance in dreamy music. No voice 
among the band of voyagers wasso blithe as Elfeen’s 
—and still she was not happy! Not perfectly so, I 
mean, for the f the last night’s visions 
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would sometimes visit her mind. She was satisfied 
in her own mind that the dream indicated an un- 
happy future, should her-aarriage with Wallace be 
consummated. Yet she was not decided to relin- 
quish-it. She thought, perhaps, of the empty ho- 
nours conferred by a connexion so high. 

Laughter and song beguiled the fleeting hours, and 
ere long she was before her father’s dwelling. Guid- 
ing their little bark to the pebbly shore, Elfeen, 
with nimble steps, ascended the beaten pathway. 
It was not without a pleased look suffusing her face 
that she beheld Rollin Bargh approaching to assist 
her—ever ready, as he always was, to render her 
assistance, or to pay the little eivilities whichalways 
made his presence welcome. Did she ever receive 
such from Mr. Dornoch? Notshat she could remejn 
ber; and for the first time the,thought came across 
her that he could manry for-pewer as well as her- 
self! 

Words of love »were upon Rollin’s lips after ily 
first greeting, and the little maid listened with 
heightened colour and palpitating heart as they ap- 
proached the door of her abede,. and thought how 
pleasant it would be with love.and Rollin, and won- 
dered if she could ever be happy with Wallace. She 
was almost tempted to renounce him! 

At this moment the old gardener, Murrey, was 
upon the point. of entering: the dwelling, but, as ii 
seeing the intention of his mistress, he hastily arew 
back, as if to give her the preference. His foot 
coming in contact with the heeyy stone step, he 
stumbled, and, in endeawonving to recover him- 
self, loosed his hold upon the pot he carried, and it 
fell at the feet of his mistress. 

Flfeen glanced in dismay--not at the broken clay, 
but at the flower it contained—a Lily of the Valley ! 
Instinctively her mind recurred to the evening pre- 
vious, and the broken spray of meadow. saffron. 
Singular that flowers emblematic of such seutiments 
should fall at her feet!) Why should that flower be 
chosen from thousands, by seme unknown agency, 
to fall before her? 

Superstitions Elfeen! The charm was working 
for her salvation! That night, ere she retived, she 
had resolved to renounce her love for Wallace Dor- 
noch’s wealth, and in retprn accept the andying 
love of her humble adorer. 

It requires but little. more to elucidate our story. 
Wallace Dornoch’s next -wisit:xeesived drom tho 
spirited Elfeen the repulse he so deservedly merited, 
anda few weeks’ ardentwooing from Rollin placed tho 
maiden’s heart and mind <in their proper places—and 
her hand, too! The miiller’s joy knew no bounds, 
and good, kind-hearted old Murray went-into ecsta- 
sies inipossible.to-describe. 

A few years after the close of our romance, ob- 
serving tourists may have desoried, on the shady 
banks of the Doon, not far fromthe old mill home- 
stead, a spot embellished with all the attractions of 
nature and art—a pretty villa with picturesque sur- 
roundings. Here dwell in loving unison Elfeen and 
Rollin, whilst down the lawns you hear the winsome 
glee of little ones, caroling amongst the summer 
flowers—happy hearts! While Elfeen, still young, 
listens to her laddie’s rase—how to win a wife 
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through the mute language of flowers! H. R. 


THE DUCHESS VISCONTI. 
_———— 
CHAPTER XVI 


“By authority of the Holy Tribunal of the Most 
Exalted and Infallible Court of the Inquisition, I 
call the ‘ Heretic,’ Matteo Bellani, to the penalty 
of Death!” 

Matteo looked up, and saw the chair empty, and 
tavo men were bearing away.a limp and lifeless form, 
the silvery hair of which had been stained behind 
with blood! 

He caught but a momentary glimpse, and then the 
chief of the execution proceeded : 

“He hath defied the Holy Church and denied hea- 
ven, in that he hath sought by devilish arts and 
practices to draw into evil, one whom heaven h ud 
anointed, and placed in power above him.” 

There were other charges, or specifications, which 
our hero did not hear ; for, the last one given brought 
to his mind the pure being whom heso fondly loved, 
and he thought how these judges lied. That ho had 
sought to draw her into evil !—Oh, how false! And 
in the simple honesty of his soul he marvelled how 
even a demon could boldly utter such an abominable 
falsehood. 

And then came tlie resolution that he would think 
no more of his fate. He would, so far as in him lay, 
shut out the whole dread picture of the fate that was 
upon him, and give his every thought to Lady Paulina. 
He pronounced the name so that those who had led 
him up the steps to the platform heard it, and if 
they had marked the expression upon his handsome 
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faceep they would have seen that a 
ght rested upon it. 

But the struggling man had not the power he 
sought. His very soul rebelled against the sentence. 
His thoughts would revert to that poor, helpless old 
man ;and then came the full force of the overwhelm- 
ing reflection, “Oh! to die thus, so young!” 

He had been seated in the chair, and one of the 
attendants had opened the iron collar, when there 
was a commotion at the entrance to the court from 

1e Office, and on the next instant came the cry : 

‘Hold! Holdthe execution!” 

“Who commands it?” demanded the chief exe- 

oner. 
ae he Archbishop!” answered tlie 
up almost out of breath. “ Here is his sign, 

j hi Seine at your hands the person of Matteo 

ini, alive and unharmed.” 
executioner took the parchment roll 
ile he was reading it, two superior 
oved more slowly than had their messenger, 
pon the scene. 

“I am commanded to release the person of Matteo 

! ’ said the executioner, directing 
foremost of the new comers. 

‘Yes, brother—it is the will of our spiritual 

ter, the Archbishop; and I am glad I wasi 


gleam of holy 


messenger, 


officers, 


cane 


this remark 


rpris —sury rise ‘that he should f fe 
victim to the Holy Office. 
the other quickly explained it: 
“T am glad because I know that Ottone hath don 
» wish of the Emperor. Ah, Carpanedo, we 


Tord just now to make an enemy of Henry 
, 


+} 
the 
sauxem bourg 
‘True, brather. 
vould be foolis 


ided. It is 


That were nvt well; 
h to do such a thing 
not much. uly 


from four. 
n the executioner turned towards Matteo, and 
r seen him raise ‘a from the chair, and the pinion 
rom his arms, he went on: 
not be too su 
‘ deserve.” 
‘ould our h 
d been interrupt 
bishop and the 
ld it, mean ? 
Oh, if 


» +] 


re of escaping the 


Lady Pi 


should be so! 


auinba uad 


ynarch. 
* 


y, hay, my l You must not allow 
ars to excite you. By my life, were you not 
ik and cones: and had you not confes 

e truth with so much dependence upon 


and hone, 1 should find it in my he 


iral sea 


my 
art 


Emperor who spoke; and Lady Pau- 

g by his chair, with one of her hands 

his slioulder, made reply : 
“Oh, sire, ble ime me not. 

g ow how good, true, nobl 

hild! Your heartis fairly in your head.” 

1, surely, my lip s can speak no falsehoods,” 


you have 


ang 


When 


> maid Dy, quic sly. 
have me there, ‘lady, I confe ss,” said Henry 
“ But,” he ad ack, seriously, “ the sooner 
your heart back to its proper gm th 
There are some things in which I cannot 
be yr I have done something. The young 


1 be saved from the hands of the execu- 


ire, are you Do you know 
If you could only have been 
If you and my guardian had not staye 


he 
] 


1CTe 


y child, and, + pore tell you exas 
J know, do you try and quell the flutterin 
I ttle heart of yours. As soon as I learns 
ired, I sent my messenger 
instructions to have 


sag m 
simply sent unto him this line: 
Matteo Bellani, now under co 
siti and send him to m 
but just received the archbi hop’: L 
3 sent an order to the Holy Office, « 
it in person as soonas he can. There 
ot that enough ?” 
ou are very 
d the monar 
3 to you further yet.” 
"eried Lady I -aulina, vehemently, you will 
ma union with this dre 


good 


“Ty 


show my 


adful murderer, 


t child! If it be 
*t, L will 
> with you; 


» Bellani 


proved that Giovanni did 
use my influence against his mar- 
but mark you—this other man—this 

shall save you from him too. We 


cannot throw away our most precious jewels. I shall | th 





} and then went on: “ Until you ec: 


more hae 








find a fitting mate for you—one whom you can re- 
spect, if you do not immediately love. But no more 
now. 
soon be here ; so do you go and 
who has become so strangely mixed up in our affairs. 
—s may want her when we come to arraign Gio- 

anni; and then I should like to see the woman who 
duel sd the gondolier, and thwarted the emissaries of 
the Inqui Heaven give thee ngth, my 
child.” 

Lady Paulina left the imperial presence with re- 
newed strength. Could she only know that Matt 
was safe, she felt that she should be happy. 
Emperor had promised to use his influence 
her marrying with Giovanni, and if s 
that, she would run the I 


sition. stre 


she could e 

So she 
nt ordeal. 
gone long, when the 


risk of the re 
felt now, while struggling up from the pot: 
The maiden had not been 
duke entered, and sank 
the great chair which was expressly hi 3 own. 
“Upon my soul, sire, I think I have ventured be- 
ny strength,” 
a few moments 
, [had not been 
out from my palace—nor outside tl ner court—for 
months.” 
, my dear cousin, you ought 
your weak knees! 
t what you want. If your 
ude easy, I feel sure that my 
yur body help.” 
“My mind?” repeated the y with- 
out emotion of any kind,—“‘my mind made easy ?” 
he added, with a little more show of feeling. 
+n he looked up, and, while the v 
soul seemed broken up, he cried: 
‘Oh, Henry, can this thing be possible ? 
ve that my son has been guilty of 
n, I declare I would not bl 
rerous enemy from his 
3 had failed, but in this 
added the Emperor, 
villain hath done but a cold and 
f which he richly deserves to be 
99 


pon hisbosom. He breathed 


BA 

turee 

to thank me 

this moving 

nind could 
7 


Bless 


would 
a 
seemingly 


107 
auke, 


dee 
him for 
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ime 


as his friend 
“the 
for 

th upon the r 


LO, no, sire ! Oh, don’t call him a villain 


u mistake me,” returned Henry. “I spoke of 
in who did the work—the man whoa ssinated 
ng the man who laid the foul red hand 
irder upon the sweet spirit of Mercy. Poor 
pho moved more lig] ly than usual last 
> knew he joy and gladn 
lieved to be a worthy man. y 
re the dag 
a villain. 
right, sire. I will not dispute with 
L have a hope that Giovanni n lay eith 
I ] or else present c 
pr t have no idea. When will you wish to see 
son ?’ 
“ Lorenzo, 
rned him? 
BE apo do you take me for a petty tric 
ya = mised you that I would n ot se 
d I will not.” 
ght, pm As soon as we hear 
archbishop we shall look for 


8s to one 
say the 
r to Rodolpho’s bosom was 
you. 
r ] rove 
s of which we 


iself a us 


you have notseen him? You have not 


%y 


st 


} 
K 
1 
Ck 


k him until 
from tl 
Giovanni. I wish 
to see this Matt 
Easy, good cousin. I will not leave 
are settled in mind, and someone placed in the Po- 
desta’s chair who will hold it worthily.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
towards the middle of the foreno 
when a page announced to the Emperor tha 
ver of the Inquisition had arrived, with Matteo 
Bellani in charge, 
find out what are the officer’s instructi 
touching how he shall dis spose of his man.” 

“T have them already, sire. He says he was in- 
structed to deliver the prisoner to youin person, and 
beyond that, he has no care except such as you 
see fit to give him.” 

The page was instructed to 

i soon as he had disappear 
turned towards the duke. 

“Look ye, Visconti! I am see 
man 4s he is; and, to that end, I must 
you wi ill not fret and perplex kim. 

‘I fret and perplex him, sire ? 
“Yes, Lorenzo. I thought that 
judice against the man might ¥ 

“Stop, sire,” interposed the duke, eagerly. “ You 
entirely misunderstand me. If you suppose that I 
am at heart prejudiced agaiust this young arti 
you are mistaken. Really and truly, 1 a 
him. There is something grand and noble about 
him; but when I found him standing in the way of 


It was 
OL 


“ Go, 


introduc 


this 


requ 


your deep pre- 


hnirt 


Your uncle has just crossed the court, and will | 
find that old woman | 


| the Inguisition entered with his prisoner. 
he gasped, with both hands | 


physician | 
ry fountains 


Do you | 


h, when all 


even- | 


co Bellani first ; and then the other. | 
you until you | 


of doubts, in Matteo’s mind tou shing the 


| been tried, 
an, | : 


> sure sustaining of my house—when I found him | 


directly preventing the accomplishment of a purpose, 
in which was bound up the whole interest of my 
dukedom, not only for the present age, but for ages.to 
come, what could I do? I tell thee, sire, had he been 
ten thousand times more honoured and beloved for 
personal charms, I could not have held back my hand, 
when the opportunity was presented of safely and 
surely removing him. You may say that I have 
exhibited great hardness of heart in the method I 
adopted, or that it was cruel to offer up the blood of 
such aman upon the altar of this holy Moloch of 
ours; but you must not forget my age, my infirmities, 
my short hold upon life, and the consequent anxiety 
I feel in seeing my plans for the future established 
And then, us I said before, reflect that this 
e in at the very moment when my plan had 

taken form, and stood like impassable wall bi 
twixt me and——” 

“ Sir!” uttered the Emperor, “ I understand you.’ 

At that moment the door opened, and the man of 
Henry 
frowned at this unwarrantable liberty—tho entering 
of the imperial presence without due notice—but he 
remembered the assumed liberties of 
ries of the Court of Blood, and his only 
to be rid of the man as quickly as i 

“Tam the Emperor,” he said, as 
staring at him, as though he were 
wonderful thing on exhibition. 

The familiar started; gazed first at the speake: 
um] then at his prisoner, and as soon as he could get 
his faculties into working order for present use, bh 


man 


an 


emissa- 
thought was 


these 


stood 
M0 


man 
viewing 


“ Your Majesty, this man I was instructed to de- 
liver into your hands. The order from th 
chief scribe to me; and he received it from th 
chief inquisitor, to whom it « in the form of ar 
urgent request from Ot the archbishop.” 

* Have you anything icate ? 

o, your Majesty.” 

He ury mad ign to the servant who had fol 

wed the familiar in, and with but little eer: 
he conducted the man of the dismal 
from the chamber—out from the hall—and out from 
the palace. 

Under other 


came 


une 
tone, 
ther to commun 


robes, ou 


Hani migh 
rome, upon finding | 


circumstances Mat 


. , 
nave overt oO nselt 


been seriously 
1oned into the presence of the Emp: Ger- 
many—for the speech of his ec 
vinced him that the duke’ 
other—but under existing circumstances 
from death into life, and from the 
atrocious and heartless court into 
humane and equitable ruler—he felt his soul 

in gratitude, for he was sure that he had been saved 
from the demon-hand that had come so near—so 
terribly near—to his life. His first movement, as 
soon as the familiar had departed, was to bow to th 
duke ; and then, turning to the fair-laired monarch, 
he laid his right hand upon his bre and 


sum 
mdue con 
8 coli 

tepping 
i . 1ere of an 
of a 


at 
the sence 
lifted 


salu 


st, 


upon his knees. 


“Sire,” he said, the very tremulousness of 
voice giving a richer ca 
yours |” 

Signor,” cried the Emperor, w 
“JT doubt me much if you know 
pl dy > you give in those simple 
i might be tempted to task you with the 

“J will make good my word, sire.’ 

“Bravely spoken, my man. Now get up ; ane 
in return for thy ready obeisance thou shalt have the 
privilege of sitting in our presence while it pleaseth 
us to hold thee here. ‘a 

“ Sire, I can stand. 

“J,” interrupted mry, with a 
hand, *“ would 
we will not stretch our royal neck in 
lips; for, upon my faith, thou art not 


dence to his tone, “I 


ith a pleased lo 

a ponderous 
Zoun Is! 

fulfilment. 


what 


Woras, 


thee 


of th 


t positi I 


wave 
name the it; for in thé 
watching thy 
a child in 


i 35 


| stature.’ 


any lingering doubts, or shadow 
he temper of 

h removed 

and « 


If there had been 
Emperor towards him, this last speec 
the mj; lor it was delivered in that free 
manner, aud with that peculiar warmth of 
which can only come from a spirit that rests in m 
| al fancies. 
» artisan had taken his 
veyé sd him a second time from head to foot, an 


smiie, 


| remarked: 


“ We sent to have thee se t frec fr 
the Inquisition, and we need not a 
are glad our royal wish has 
Had you been tried?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Ah—your pallor tells me that 
but condemned.” 

“ Sire,” returned our hero, s 
peror wished for an explanation, 
was tried, and condem ned to die. This 
with three others, I was led forth to be 
There was one man wh« head was gray 


bec u 


you had n 


night 
morni! 
execul 
, he was 
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called before me, to suffer death by the iron collar.| Tavy; here the river becomes very beautiful. We 


The destroying stroke is quick; and they were not | 


long in doing their work. My name was called next. 
| was in the death-chair, and the collar was ready 
for my neck, when the archbishop’s messenger came ! 
You can judge why I trembled when your question 
recalled this scene to my mind,—and, furthermore, 
when you remember that I am faint and—-” 

“ Diavolo!” exclaimed Henry, breaking in with 
vehement energy. “I forgot myself. Bless me! 
What a brittle thread! Pullthat cord, sir. Pull it 
smartly.” 

Wondering what all this could mean, Matteo did 
as directed, and presently a servant made his ap- 
pearance. 

“Bring wine, boy,—the best you have,—and 
plenty of it,—and bring it quickly, too.” 

“ So, so,” pursued the Emperor, after the servant 
had gone, dropping the formal plural, and using the 
singular pronoun when speaking of himself, “ the 
plot was very near succeeding. I made the appli- 
cation—or, rather, placed it in the haud of a true and 
trusty servant—last evening ; but an accident befel 
him, and his message did not reach its destination 
until this morning. However, you are alive, and—— 
Here comes material to give life a quicker and more 
hopeful impulse.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE QUEEN'S JOURNAL. 


WE give the following additional extracts from 
Her Majesty's Diary: 

YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 

“On BOARD THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 1846.— 
We steamed past the various places on the beautiful 
coast of Devonshire which we had passed three years 
ago—Seaten, Sidmeuth, off which we stopped for ten 
minutes, Axmouth, Teignmouth, &c;—till we came 
to Babbicembe, a small bay, where we remained an 
hour. It is a beautiful spot, which before we had 
only passed at a distance. Red cliffs and rocks with 
wooded hills like Italy, and reminding one of a ballet 
or play where nymphs are to appear—such rocks and 
grottos, with the deepest sea, on which there was not 
a ripple. We intended to disembark and walk up 
the hill; but it came on to rain very much, and we 
could not do so. We tried to sketch the part looking 
towards Torbay. I never saw our good children 
looking better, or in higher spirits. 1 contrived to 
give Vicky a little lesson, by making her read in her 
English history. 

“We proceeded on our course again at half-past 
one o'clock, and saw Torquay very plainly, which is 
very fine. The sea looked so stormy and the weather 
became so thick that it was thought best to give up 
Plymouth (for the third time), and to put into that 
beautiful Dartmouth, and we accordingly did so, in 
pouring rain, the deck swimming with water, and all 
of us with umbrellas; the children being most 
anxious to see everything. Notwithstanding the 
rain, this place is lovely, with its wooded rocks and 
church and castle at the entrance. It puts me much 
in mind of the beautiful Rhine, and its fine ruined 
castles, and-the Lurlei 

“Tam now below writing, and crowds of boats 
are surrounding us on all sides.” 

“PiymouTH Haroun, Frrpay, Avcust 21.— 
We got under weigh by half-past six o’clock, and on 
looking out we saw the sea so calm and blue and the 
sun so bright that we determined to get up. It was 
a very fine day, but there was a great deal of swell. 
At length at half-past nine we entered the splendid 
harbour of Plymouth, and anchored again below 
Mount Edgeumbe; which, with its beautiful trees, 
including pines, growing down into the sea, looks 
more lovely than ever. I changed my dress and read 
innumerable letters and dispatches, and then went on 
deck and saw the authorities—the Admirals and 
(ienerals. I did Vicky’s lessons and wrote; and at 
half-past one we went on board the ‘ Fairy,’ (leaving 
the children on board the ‘ Victoria and Albert,’) 
with all our ladies and gentlemen, as well as Sir 
James Clark, who has joined us here. We steamed 
up the Tamar, going first a little way up the St. 
Germans river, which has very prettily wooded 
banks. Trematon Castle to the right, which belongs 
to Bertie as Duke of Cornwall, and Jats te the left, 
are extremely pretty. We stopped here and after- 
wards turned back and went up the Tamar, which at 
first seemed flat; but as we proceeded the scenery 
became quite beautiful—richly wooded hills, the 
trees growing down into the water, and the river 
winding so much as to have the effect of a lake. In 
this it reminded meso much of going up the Rhine,— 
though I don’t think the river resembles the Rhine. 
Albert thought it like the Danube. The finest parts 
begin about Saltash, which is a small but prettily 
built town. To the right as you go up all is un-Eng- 
lish looking; a little farther on is the mouth of the 





passed numbers of mines at work. Further on, to 
the left, we came to Pentillie Castle situated on a 
height most beautifully wooded down to the water's 
edge, and the river winding rapidly above and below 
it. Albert said it reminded him of the situation of 
Greinburg on the Danube. Not much further on we 
came to the picturesque little village and landing- 
place of Cothele, at the foot of a thickly wooded 
bank, with a valley on one side. Here the river is 
very narrow. We landed, and drove up a steep hill 
under fine trees to the very curious old House of 
Cothele, where we got out of the carriage. It is 
most curious in every way—as it stands in the same 
state as it was in the time of Henry VII. and is in 
great preservation—the old rooms hung with ar- 
ras, &c.” 

“In GuERNseEY Bay, orr St. PIERRE, GUERNSEY, 
Sunpay, Avcust 23.—On waking, the morning 
was so lovely that we could not help regretting that 
we could not delay our trip a little, by one day at 
least, as the Council which was to have been on the 
25th is now on the 29th. We thought, however, we 
could do nothing but sail for Torbay, at half-past 
nine, and for Osborne on Monday. While dressing, 
I kept thinking whether we could not manage to see 
Falmouth, or something or other. Albert thought 
we might perhaps manage to see one of the Channel 
Islands, and accordingly he sent for Lord Adolphus 
Fitzclarence, and it was settled that we should go to 
Guernsey, which delighted me, as I had so. long 
wished to see it. The day splendid. The General 
and Admiral came on board to take leave. Sir J. West 
is the Admiral, and General Murray the General ; 
and at about half-past nine we set off, and the soa 
the whole way was as calm as it was in ’43. Ply- 
mouth is beautiful, and we shall always be delighted 
to return there. 

“For two hours we were in expectation of seeing 
land ; but it was very hazy, and they did not know 
where we were—till about six, when land was seen 
by the ‘Fairy,’ who came to report it, and then all the 
other vessels went on before us. As we approached 
we were struck by the beauty of the Guernsey coast, 
in which there are several rocky bays, and the town 
of St. Pierre is very picturesquely built, down to the 
water’s edge. You see Sark (or Sercq) as you enter 
the harbour to the right, and further on, close oppo- 
site St. Pierre, two islands close together—Herm and 
Jethou. The bay with these fine islands is really 
most curious. We anchored at seven, immediately 
opposite St. Pierre, and with the two islands on the 
other side of us. We dined at eight, and found on 
going on deck the whole town illuminated, which 
had a very pretty effect, and must have been done 
very quickly, for they had no idea of our coming. 
It is built like a foreign town. The people speak 
mostly French amongst themselves.” 

“Orr Sr. Herrers, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3.— 
A splendid day. I never saw a more beautiful deep 
blue sea, quite like Naples; and Albert said that 
this fine bay of St. Aubin, in which we lie, really is 
like Naples. Noirmont Point terminates in a low 
tower to our left, with St. Aubin and a tower on a 
rock in front of it; farther in, and to our right, 
Elizabeth Castle, a picturesque fort on a rock, with 
the town of St. Heliers behind it. 

“ The colouring and the effect of light were inde- 
scribably beautiful. We got into our barge with our 
ladies and gentlemen, and then went on board the 
‘Fairy,’ until we were close to the harbour, and then 
we got into the barge again. We landed at the stairs 
of the Victoria Harbour, amid the cheers of the 
numberless crowds, guns firing, and bands playing ; 
were received, as at Guernsey, by all the ladies of 
the town, very gaily dressed, who, strewing flowers 
on our way, conducted us to a canopy, where I 
received the address of the States and of the militia. 

“We then got into our carriage and drove along 
the pier; Colonel Le Couteur, my militia aide-de- 
camp, riding by my side, with other officers, and by 
Albert’s side Colonel Le Breton, commanding the 
militia, who, 5,000 strong, lined the streets, and were 
stationed along the pier, the States walking in 
front. The crowds were immense, but everything in 
excellent order, and the people most enthusiastic, 
though not more so than the good Guernsey people ; 
the town is much larger, and they had much longer 
time for preparations ; the decorations and arches of 
flowers were really beautifully done, and there were 
numberless kind inscriptions. All the country 
people here speak French, and so did the police who 
walked near us. It was a very gratifying reception. 
There was a seat in one of the streets filled by 
Frenchwomen from Grouville, curiously dressed with 
white handkerchiefs on their heads. After passing 
through several streets we drove up to the Govern- 
ment House, but did not get out. General Gibbs, 
the Governdr, is very infirm. 

“ We then proceeded at a quicker pace—the walk- 
ing procession having ceased—through the interior of 





the isfand, which is extremely pretty and very gregn 
—orchards without end, as at Mayence. We passed 
the curious old tower of La Hougue Bie, of very 
ancient date, and went to the Castle of Mont Orgueil, 
in Grouville Bay, very beautifully situated, com- 
pletely overhanging the sea, and where Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, is said 
to have lived. We walked part of the way up, and 
from one of the batteries, where no guns are now 
mounted, you command the bay, and the French coast 
is distinctly seen, only 13 miles distant. The people 
are very proud that Mont Orgueil had never been 
taken ; but I have since learnt it was taken by sur- 
prise and held for a few days; Guernsey, however, 
never was taken. 

“ We then returned to our carriage, and proceeded 
to the pier by a shorter road, and through a different 
part of the town. There is a peculiar elm-tree in 
the island, which is very pretty, and unlike any other 
—the leaf and the way it grows almost resembling 
the acacia. The crowd was very great and the heat 
very intense in going back 

“ We re-embarked in the barge, but had only to go 
a few yards to the ‘Fairy.’ The situation of the 
harbour is very fine,—and crowned with the fort, and 
covered by numbers of people, was like an amphi- 
theatre. The heat of the sun, and the glare, had 
made me so ill and giddy that I remained below the 
greater part of the afternoon, and Albert went out 
for an hour on the ‘Fairy.’ ” 

“ FALMOUTH HARBOUR, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4.—A 
beautiful day again, with the same brilliantly blue 
sea. At a quarter to eight o’clock we got under 
weigh. There was a great deal of motion at first, 
and for the greater part of the day the ship pitched, 
but getting up the sails steadied her. From five 
o’clock it became quite smooth ; at half-past five we 
saw land, and at seven we entered Falmouth Harbour. 
where we were immediately surrounded by beats. 
The evening was beautiful and the sea as smooth as 
glass, and without even a ripple. The calmest night 
possible, with a beautiful moon, when we went on 
deck; every now and then the splashing of oars and 
the hum of voices were heard; but they were the 
only sounds, walike the constant dashing of the sea 
against the vessel, which we heard all the time we 
were at Jersey.” 

THE VISIT TO IRELAND. 

“Fripay, AucustT 10, 1849.—At a quarterto twelve 
o'clock we set out, with all our suite, for Carton, the 
Duke of Leinster’s; Lord and Lady Clarendon in 
the carriage with us. We went through Woodlands, 
a place belonging to Mr. White, in which there are 
beautiful lime-trees; and we passed by the ‘ Prepa- 
ratory College’ for Maynooth; and not far from 
Carton we saw a number of the Maynooth students. 
The park of Carton is very fine. We arrived there 
at a little past one, and were received by the Duke 
and Duchess of Leinster, the Kildares, Mr. and Lady 
C. Repton, and their two sons. We walked out intv 
the garden, where all the company were assembled, 
and the two bands playing ; it is very pretty: a sort 
of formal French garden with rows of Irish yews. 
We walked round the garden twice, the Duke leading 
me, and Albert the Duchess. The Duke is one of 
the kindest, and best of men. 

“ We walked round the pleasure-grounds, and after 
this got into a carriage with the Duke and Duchess— 
our ladies and gentlemen following in a large jaunt- 
ing-car, and the people riding, running, and driving 
with us, but extremely well-behaved; and the Duke 
is so kind to them, that a word from him will make 
them doanything. It was very hot, and yet the people 
kept running the whole way, and in the thick woollen 
coats, which it seems they always wear here. We 
drove along the park to a spot which commands an 
extensive view of the Wicklow Hills. We then 
went down an entirely new road, cut out of the solid 
rock, through a beautiful valley, full of the finest 
trees, growing among rocks close to a piece of water. 
We got out and walked across a little wooden bridge 
to a very pretty little cottage, entirely ornamented 
with shells, &c. by the Duchess. We drove back in 
the jaunting-car, which is a double one, with four 
wheels, and held a number of us—I sitting on one 
side between Albert and the Duke; the Duchess, 
Lady Jocelyn, Lord Clarendon, and Lady Waterford, 
on the opposite side; George at the back, and the 
equerries on either side of the coachman. 

“ As soonas we returned to the house we took leave 
of our hosts, and went back to the Phoenix Park a 
different. way from the one we came, along the banks 
of the Liffey, through Mr. Colson’s park, in which 
there were the most splendid beeches I have ever 
seen—feathering down quite to the ground; and 
farther along the road and river were some lovely 
sycamore-trees. We drove through the village of 
Lucan, where there were fine decorations and arches 
of bays and laurel. We passed below The Straw- 
berry-beds, which are really curious to see—quite 
high banks of them—and numbers of people come 
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from Dublin to eat these strawberries; and theré are 
rooms at the bottom of these banks on purpose. We 
were home a little after five.” 

“SaTURDAY, AvGusT 11.—We reached Belfast 
Harbour at four o’clock. The wind had got up 
amazingly, and the morning was a very bad and 
stormy one. 

“We had not a .very quiet night for sleeping, 
though very smooth. The weather got worse and 
worse, and blew a real gale; and it was quite doubt- 
ful whether we could start as we had intended, on 
our return from Belfast, for Scotland. 

“We saw the Mayor and General (Bainbrigg), who 
had come on board after breakfast. 

“At a quarter-past one we started with the ladies 
and gentlemen for the ‘ Fairy.’ Though we had only 
two minutes’ row in the barge, there was such a 
swell that the getting in and out, and the rolling and 
tossing in the boat, were very disagreable. We had 
to keep in the little pavilion, as the squalls were so 
violent as to cover the ‘Fairy’ with spray. We 
passed between Holywood and Carrickfergus, cele- 
brated for the first landing of William III. We 
reached Belfast in half an hour, and fortunately the 
sun came out. 

“We lay close alongside the wharf, where a very 
fine landing-place was arranged, and where thousands 
were assembled. Lord Londonderry came on board, 
and numerous deputations with addresses, including 
the Mayor (whom I knighted), the Protestant Bishop 
of Down and clergy, the Catholic Bishop Denvir (an 
excellent and modest man), the Sheriff and Members 
for the county, with Lord Donegal (to whom the 
greater part of Belfast belongs), Dr. Henry, from the 
new College, and the Presbyterians (of whom there 
are a great many here). Lady Londonderry and her 
danghter also came on board. There was some delay 
in getting the gang-board dewn, as they had made 
much too large a one. Some planks on board were 
arranged, and we landed easily in this way. The 
landing-place was covered in, and very tastefully 
decorated. We got into Lord Londonderry’s carriage 
with the two ladies, and Lord Londonderry himself 
cot on the rumble behind with the two sergeant-foot- 
nen, Renwick and Birbage, both very tall, large 
men; and the three must have been far from com- 
fortable. 

“The town was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
hangings, and very fine triumphal arches, the gal- 
leries full of people ; and the reception very hearty. 
The people are a mixture of nations, and the female 
beauty had almost disappeared. 

“T have all along forgotten to say that the favourite 
notto written up on most of the arches, &c., and in 
every place, was: ‘Cead mile failte,’ which means 
‘A hundred thousand welcomes’ in Irish, which is 
very like Gaelic ; it is in fact the language, and has 
existed in books from the earliest period, whereas 
(iaelic has only been written since half a century, 
though it was always spoken. They often called 
out, ‘Cead mile failte!’ and it appears in every sort 
of shape. 

. Lad Donegal rode on one side of the carriage 
and the General on the other. We stopped at the 
Linen Hall to see the exhibition of the flax and 
lmen manufacture. Lord Downshire and several 
other gentlemen received us there, and conducted us 
through the different rooms, where we saw the whole 
process in its different stages. First the plant, then 
the flax after being steeped; then the spun flax; 
lastly, the linen, cambric, and cloth of every sort and 
kind. It is really very interesting to see, and it is 
wonderful to what a state of perfection it has been 
brought. 

“We got into our carriagesagain. This time Lord 
Londonderry did not attempt to resume his uncom- 
fortable position. 

“We went along through the Botanic Garden, and 
stopped and got out to look at the new College which 
isto be opened in October. Itis a handsome building. 
We passed through several of the streets and re- 
turned to the place of embarkation. Belfast is a fine 
town, with some good buildings—for instance, the 
Bank and Exchange,—and is considered the Liver- 
pool and Manchester of Ireland. 

“ We left amid immense cheering, and reached the 
‘Victoria and Albert’ at half-past six. It was blow- 
ing as hard as ever, and the getting in and out was 
as disagreeble as before. We decided on spending 
the night where we were, unless the wind should 
drop by three or four o’clock in the morning. Many 
bonfires were lighted on the surrounding hills and 
coasts.” 

Tue following Peers and Baronets are on the Half- 
Pay List as Captains and Lieutenants :—Captains— 
The Duke of Richmond, K.G., the Marquis of Hertford, 
K.G., the Earl of Kenmore, the Viscount Arbuthnot, 
Lord Hylton, Lord Howard de Walden, G.O.B. Lieu- 
tenant—Lord Teynham. Captains—Sir R. Frederick, 
Bart., Sir R. King, Bart. Lieutenants—Sir J. Trol- 








lope, Bart., Sir J. De Beanvoir, Bart., Sir J. Ribton, 
Bart., Sir G. Suttie, Bart. Total average of half-pay 
received, 47 years. 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
Ich licecaltadiicsons 
CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


In the ancient portion of Rome a lofty palazzo 
stands, in its grand dilapidation, a monument of the 
past, and an object of undying interest to the his- 
torian and antiquarian. During the middle ages it 
had been the residence of one of the great feudal 
chiefs, who made that city a scene of riot and dis- 
cord, and im more civilized days it had been the scene 
of many a grand gala, over which youth and loveli- 
ness presided. 

One wing of modern date was still in good pre- 
servation, and in its lofty frescoed rooms a young 
stranger had found a pleasant home. Wealth had ena- 
bled her tocollect around her such comforts and ele- 
gancies as her tastes and habits demanded, and on 
a bright morning in early April she sat beside a 
vine-wreathed window, through which the soft 
air fluttered, moving the paper on which she was 
writing. 

She was still very young, though the dignity born 
of suffering sat on her lineless brow, and breathed 
through the repose of her figure. She wore a black 
robe of some soft lustreless material, gathered in at 
the waist by a silken cord from which a rosary de- 
pended. 

A white lawn coif fitting closely to the head, en- 
tirely concealing her hair, would have been fatal to 
the beauty of almost any other face, but on her it 
seemed to bring out the statuesque regularity of her 
features, and to show them in all the purity of their 
perfect outlines. 

An expression of elevated repose rested on every 
line—of repose won through bitter suffering, but only 
the more sublime for that. No eye could dwell on 
Inez Lopez without returning again and again to 
scan her noble lineaments, and try to understand 
the story that serene, yet saddened face so plainly 
told. 

A Brussels carpet, of delicate hues softly blended 
together, covered the centre of the marble floor ; and 
on two cushions placed in the balcony in front of the 
window, on which the sun was shining, reposed an 
ancient poodle and a brindled cat. 

Bijjir and Don had been the companions of all 
her wanderings; and the former had evidently 
fallen into the “sere and yellow leaf” of canine 
existence, 

After spending a few months in Paris, Inez had 
travelled to Rome with some friends she had made. 
Father Espana came there to reside, and through his 
efforts she obtained permission to assume the dress 
of a lay Sister of Charity, without taking upon herself 
any vows beyond obedience to the Church, and a 
pledge to use her ample resources for the benefit of 
the suffering people that swarmed everywhere with- 
in the ancient capital of the Cesars. 

Beautiful was the unselfish and devoted life she 
led. She made her weekly: rounds among her pen- 
sioners ; visited the hospitals ; read and prayed with 
the sick and dying; and in all respects was an angel 
of mercy to those among whom she had elected to 
cast her lot. 

A few noble women, devoted like herself to works 
of charity, were her only associates, and very rarely 
did she leave her own home to visit them. Her heart 
was in her work, and only in ministering to others 
did she find that perfect content which is life’s best 
blessing. 

In one corner of the apartment, a small dais had 
been erected, on which was placed a chair of carved 
ivory surmounted by a cross, over which hung a 
wreath of immortelles ; across the seat of this lay a 
strip of embroidery, from the centre of which gleamed 
the words : 

“Sacred to the shade of the loved and lost!” 

Before this shrine, at the same hour in which Inez 
had stood with Godfrey Fenton’s mother beside his 
lifeless form, she daily knelt and prayed ferveatly 
for the repose of his soul. 

Then the singular hallucination came to her that 
he appeared visibly before her, seating himself in 
the chair, and smiling down on her the sweet as- 
surance that her prayers were not in vain; and she 
went back to her labours comforted and encouraged, 
to bear meekly the heavy cross that had been laid 
upon her. 

This may have been madness ; but, if it were, Inez 
derived strength and consolation from it,and no other 
evidence of unsoundness of mind could be found in 
her life or actions. 

A door on one side of the apartment was suddenly 
opened, and a fat, comfortable-looking woman came 





in, carrying in her hand a small tray, on which a cup 
of cocoa was placed, and beside it lay a sealed letter. 
The face of Mrs. Perkins radiated with delight as 
she said : 

“ Here is something better than the cocoa for you, 
Miss Inez. This letter is from Mrs. Langley. It bears 
the Naples postmark, and I am sure she will soon be 
here now.” 

A faint gleam of colour came for an instant into the 
cheeks of Inez, but she broke the seal of the missive 
with that quiet calmness which had become the rule 
of her life. After glancing over its contents, shiv 
said: 

“You are right, Jane. The whole party was to set 
out for the Holy City immediately, and they may be 
in Rome now. Mrs. Langley knows my address, and 
she will come to me as soon after she arrives as pos- 
sible. I have no wish to see any other member of 
the party, but if 1 can detain her with mea few days, 
I shall be very glad. The room I ordered to be pre- 
pared for her is quite ready, I believe.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am. It has been ready ever since 
you heard she was coming. But I'll goin and put 
fresh flowers in the vases, and arrange everything 
again. It'll bea blessed privilege to hear my own 
tongue spoken again, for the lingo I listen to here 
does try my ears. 

“T am sure you always speak English with me, 
Jane, and you have learned to understand the people 
here very well.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, I can talk away in their 
jargon so that they know what I mean; but it ain't 
like hearing my own people talk in the tongue | 
learned in old England.” 

“ Do you wish to go back there, Jane? Because 
if you do, though necessary as you are to me, I will 
not be so selfish as to detain you near myself, if you 
are not perfectly contented to remain. Should you de- 
sire it, you can avail yourself of this opportunity to 
return.” 

Mrs. Perkins coloured, and hastily exclaimed : 

“ Leave you, Miss Inez! do you think that I could 
do such a thing as that? Id rather never hear 
another word of English spoken than go away from 
you. I’d rather talk the ‘talian gibberish even to 
you, than go back and neversee you again. Don't 
talk that way, child, for you know that I wouldn't 
give you up for anything in this world.” 

“ I truly believe that, Jane, andI only said what I 
did to try you. I was writing to Mrs. Langley when 
you came in, but now it will be useless to go on. 
{ think I will go out and walk on the terrace 
awhile.” 

She drank a portion of the cocoa, put ona black 
hood that screened her face from the sun, and went 
out beneath the shadows of the clustering trees, to 
quell the excitement the thought of meeting anyone 
connected with the painful past had awakened. 

A few hours later, calm and serene asif no earthly 
emotion had ever ruffled her soul, Inez stood upon 
the terrace, before which the carriage containing 
Mrs. Langley stopped, to welcome her to the 
home she had made for herself among a strange 
people. 

Her friend came alone, for she understood that a 
meeting with any of her travelling companions would 
be painful to the recluse. She sprang from the ve- 
hicle, bounded up the flight of marble steps, and 
clasping Inez to her breast, exclaimed : 

“ How glad I am to see you once again! and how 
well you are looking! I declare, Inez, the peace of 
heaven seems to have settled upon your face.” 

“Tt has found an abiding place in my heart, which 
is better,” was the gentle reply. “Iam most happy 
to welcome you to my home, Mrs. Langley, and I hope 
to make it so pleasant to you that you will linger 
with me afew days. Your other friends can spare 
you for a season to one so lonely as I am.” 

“Oh, yes, they can, or they shall, which is tho 
same thing. They can do well enough without me 
for a while, and I intended, when I came, to remain 
till to-morrow at least. I have brought my satchel 
with me, and am prepared for every emergency.” 

“So much the better. Send the driver back with a 
message telling them fot to expect you so soon as 
that. Now I have you with me, I intend to detain 
you as long as I possibly can.” 

A few lines were hastily written and sent back to 
the hotel to Mr. Denham, informing him of Mrs. 
Langley’s intended stay; and the two ladies sat 
down to a delicious supper, served in Mrs. Perkins’s 
best style, for she was housekeeper and provider 
for the small yet elegant establishment of her young 
mistress. 

A cordial greeting passed between herself and 
the newly-arrived guest; and, after Mrs. Perkins 
had attended to her evening duties, she came in and 
sat down near the two ladies, listening to the plea- 
sant sounds of her own language, and occasionally 
joining in the conversation, with the respectful fa- 
miliarity of an old and faithful dependent. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. | 

Four years later, yet a day seems scarcely to have | 
passed over the placid face of Inez Lopez. 

She has just risen from the shrine before which | 
her afternoon devotions are offered, and an ex- | 
pression of seraphic calm is upon her chiselled fea- 
tures. 

A knock was heard upon her door, and her vener- 
able friend, Father Espana, entered the apartment. Ile 
looked both sad and weary, and Inez hastened to offer 
him a seat and some refreshment. He waved the 
latter away, and said: 

“T have no time to care for the wants of the body 
now. I came hither to take you with me to the 
bedside of acountrywoman of your own, who needs 
of her own sex beside her. he does not speak 
Italian, and my English has become so bad that I 
could scarcely understand her delirious mutterings. 
I suppose she unders is French, but in her present 
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Rosa Gordon—for she it was—brought to such a 
pass as this, could awaken in her tender heart no 
other emotion than compassionate sympathy, and the 
hope grew strong within her that her prayers had 
been answered, and that to her would be vouchsafed 
the task of leading that erring soul to rey », and 
1 so recklessly com- 


ntane 
confession of the crime she had 
mitted. 
On their way to the cottage, Inez 
he priest that no hope of recovery remained, though 
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the compassionate tones of Inez spoke in reply :— 
“All that is possible shall be done for you. You 

shall not die in your sins if I can prevent it, Rosa.” 
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The sick woman started up, threw back her hair 
from her brow, and gasped: 

“ That.is my name !—those are the accents of my 
native tongue, uttered by a voice that sounds 
strangely familiar, Who are you? Whence do you 
come? <A religieuse! Ah! I remember. I know 
you now, Inez Lopez, and I had rather be found by 
any other than by you, in my present state of abase- 
mtnt. Go away—leave me to my fate! I will not 
have you standing beside me, gloating over mv suf- 
ferings!” 

“Poor unfortunate!” murmured Inez, “little do 
you know me, if you dream that I could do so in- 
human a thing as that. I came to succour you—to 
save you, if it is possible to do so—and you must 
submit to be ministered to by me, for you have near 
you no other friend who will care for your welfare.” 

“How do you know that? I may have friends 
enough, if I choose to call on them; but I don’t—-nor 
will I be indebted to your charity for the life that is 
scarcely worth saving, unfit as I am to give it up. 
But it is easier to die than to be beholden to you for 
help. Go away, Isay; your presence maddens me. 
If you are a saint, 1 am too miserable a sinner to be 
nefited by your ministrations.” 

(To be continued) 





FACETI. 

Prima Donna, who “carried away her 

” is earnestly and humbly requested to 
k, as there were several mothers in it 

who left babes at home that may want something. 
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Waurcu is worth most, five pounds in gold, ora five- 
pound bank-note? The bank-note; because you 
always double it when you put itin your pocket, and 
you will find it always increases (in creases) when 
it out. 

Somesopy has sent Mr. Disraeli a bank-note for 
100/., which he desires may be placed to the public 
credit. “Somebody” must fancy the country in want 
indeed, for he does not style it, as usual, “ conscience 
money.” 

As a certain Militia Regiment was marching 
through a town, the adjutant observed that one 
of the drummers was not beating, and sent a sergeant 
to ask the reason. “ Tell him,” said the drummer, 

otto voce, “that I have twoturkeys in my drum, and 

one of them is for him.” “Deuce take the boy,” 
said the adjutant, “if he had said he was sick, I 
would not have asked him to beat.” 

A SEAMAN who had animpediment in his speech, 
was serving on board a flag-ship, and while under 
way, @ pig belonging to the Admiral fell overboard 
from the gangway. The tar ran to report the acci- 
dent to the first lieutenant, who was on the quarter- 
deck; but was so agitated that he could not utter a 
word. The officer seeing what was the matter, 
raised his finger, and said quietly, “Sing it, my 
mau.” The seaman immediately struck up, 

“ The Admiral’s pig is overboard, 
Is overboard, is overboard, 
The Admiral’s pig is overboard, 
Heave to, or he will be drowned.” 


THE HISTORY OF A LADY’S LAP-DOG. 

Srr,—My darling Charlie is the dearest .pug that 
ever was seen, with the largest black eyes, and the 
most expressive countenance, quite like a Christian ; 
but he was so ill before leaving town that I was 
afraid I should have lost him. No appetite, poor 
dear, and so weak that he could scarcely crawl up- 
stairs, and had not even strength to bark at thedust- 
man. 

I sent for Mr. Smiles, the well-known dog doctor, 
who looked very grave, but said he thought he could 
cure him in about a fortnight. 

Punctual to the day Mr. Smiles returned with my 
darling, looking so well, and making the house ring 
his cheerful bark, and the good man only 
Of course I was de- 


“Send him to me, miss,” 
“ But we are 
going to Scotland,” said I, “ and he might die on the 
road! Now, come, Mr. Smiles, I'll give you a guinea 
for the recipe of your remedy!” “Five pounds, 
miss, if you please,” said he. Well, I was deter- 
mined to have the remedy, so produced the five 
pounds. “And now,” said I, “what is it?” “ Lor 
bless ee, Miss,” replied he, twirling his hat round by 
the brim in a very nervous manner, “I don’t use no 
| remedies in petickler; I only ‘tubs’ ’em.’ “ Tubs!” 
said I; “but he was washed every day at home. 
What can you mean?” “Wash, m’m? No, mm. 
In course I washes ’im afore L brings ’im ’ome again. 
| But that ain’t it; I means I turns a tub over ‘im and 


same dreadful way ?” 








leaves ‘im. Some on ’em stands it a week, and 
some a fortnit; yourn is.a strong dawg, and bides it 
a fortnit easy.” “ Wretch!” said I, “do you mean 
that you starved my darling?” “Starve,m’m? No 
m’m. Jack Smiles ain’t the man for to do such a 
haction. Bless ye, Miss, they feeds on their own fat, 
they does. Why, there ain't a livelier nor a,’appier 
little dawg in all Lon’on than this ’ere; and look 
what he was when he come to me!” 

I confess that this argument was conclusive; but 
I have given Charlie plenty of exercise in the coun- 
try, and so he has had no.more dangerous attac! 
and no “tubbing ;” but, as the story is true, I thin 
perhaps I may save some other dear as precious as 
mine from being parted from his adoring mistr 
and “tubbed” for a fortnight, by making Mr. Smiles’s 
little remedy known.—J. 

AxnovuT the beginning of the present century, there 
lived in Rotherhithe a quack doctor named Isaac 
Lettsom, a most illiterate man, but who neverthe- 
less was successful in many of his cases, and obtained 
much practice. He proposed putting up a brass plate 
on his door, and the following was suggested bya 


| wag for its inscription,— 


“Tf any’s sick, L-visits ’em, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ‘em, 
If after that they choose to die, 
Why then, I, Lerrsom.” 

Sounp Apvicze.—A spendthrift had a fortun 
left him, and was advised by a friend to purchase a 
farm notorious for its neglected state and _ sterilit, 
“Why,” said the spendthrift, “there is not a sii 
passable road through the whole farm.” “ That is 
the very reason I.wish you to buy it,” said tho 
other; “it will take vou the longer to run throu 
it !” , 

A writer in the Buffalo Democrat complains 
the orthography of the foreman of a gang of 
bourers who, in making his daily returns, spells 
word “shovelling” sixteen different ways—viz. ; 
“ Schuffling, shofling, shovelin, shouveling, shov! 
shovlin, shovelling, choveling, shouveling, schoy 
ling, shuvling, shuvilling, shuveling, shovali 
suvling, civiling.” 

A Great Antist’s APpROVAL.—“ What do you 
ask for this picture?” said Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
an old picture-dealer, whose portfolio he was look- 
ing over. “ Twenty guineas, your honour.” “ Twenty 
pence, I suppose you mean?” “No, sir; I would 
have taken twenty penee for it this morning; but i 
you think it worth looking, at, all the world will 
think it worth buying.” Sir Joshua ordered lim 
to send the sketch homes, and gave him the money. 


Ir would form an amusing volume if all the pro- 
posals which were made to the Government concern- 
ing the Abyssinian business could be collected. Ou 
ingenious gestleman offered. to take out a large bal- 
loon as a present, declaring that he would induc 
the Emperor and the English prisoners to enter the 
car, and then cut the rope and the Abyssinian difli- 
culty by one blow, and bring them all safely to the 
Greenwich Observatory. 

A WaTERFALL.—A lady went out shopping, pro-, 
mnising her little son she would get him a cocoanut 
She procured one with the husk on, in which state 
he had never seen one. On arriving at home 
gave tt to the boy, who looked at it curiously, smiled, 
and taid it down. Presently he said, “’Mother, 
where’s my cocoanut ?” “ I just gave it to you,” she 
replied. ‘Taking it up again, he viewed it contemp- 
tuously for a moment, and exclaimed, “ That thing 
acocuanut! Ithought it was a waterfall!” 


Tuz Rev. Newman Hall lately gave a lecture in 
Mr. spurgeon’s “Tabernacle” on his recent. visit 
to America. Mr. Hall asked the son-of Mr. Lincoln 
about the Queen’s letter to Mrs. Lincoln. “ Yes,” 
said be, “we have been asked often about that 
letter—we have been asked-to publish it. But. it’s 
along letter of three pages, the outgushing of 4 
generous woman’s heart, and my mother and myscl 
thought it would not be right to publish it,” 


A Goop story comes from Kinsale. A sentry ‘on 
duty at Charlesfort detected a figure slowly ap- 
proaching the walls through-the gloom. He watche d 
for some time, and convinced that the visitor, who- 
ever he might be, was on mischief bent, he sternly 
challenged. No response. Again and again with 
like effect, and the figure still crouched stealthily 
along. No longer hesitating, he took careful aim with 
his Snider and fired. The figure stopped, staggered, 
and, with a groan, fell over. The garrison alarmed 
rusted out, and found—a sheep. 

A Goop ANngcpoTg.—The following anecdote was 
related tomeat Mobile, Alabama. When Mr. Macready 
was performing at the theatre in that city some years 
ago, his manner at rehearsal displeased one.of tlie 
actors,.a native American of the pure western type 
This person, who was cast for the part of Claudius 
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, Hamlet, resolved to “pay off” the star for many 
upposed offences, and thus he carried out his pur- 
se. When in the last scene Hamlet stabbed the 
isurper, he reeled forward, and, after a most spas- 
,odic finish, he stretched himself out precisely in 
» place Hamlet required for his own death. Mac- 
ady, mnch annoyed, whispered freely, “ Die fur- 
her up the stage, sir.” The monarch lay insensible. 
Upon which, in a still louder voice, the Hamlet 
growled, “Die further up thestage, sir.” Hereon 
the Claudius sitting up, observed, “I bileeve I’m 
King g here, and I'll die where I please!” 
concluded shortly after. 


The tragedy 


WHERE CHARITY BEGINS! 
The Pall Mall Gazette, in a recent number, slightly 
ched on a highly interesting topic—the misap- 
priation of charitable trusts. It is a pity that 
» journal did not continue the subject, for it is 
re than probable that that all-believing individual, 
» British donation giver, has not the remotest idea 
what becomes of the cheques he generally pulls 


nly a few days ago the public were treated to an 
g correspondence in reference to this subject, 
| heard, doubtless much to its surprise, that the 
ney it had subscribed with a view to the feeding 
starving fellow creatures had fallen into the 
ls of religious propagandism. In a word, 
y working men had been forced to sit out 
irring discourse on “the devil” as the price of 
1. This sort of thing > we hope and beli 
of eve ery-day y occurrence ; but there is anoth 
scandal,” whic h is ;—indeed, we sh« 
> word “occurrence ” at all, for what we 
to is established respectably, right and left, i 
pomp of report,—chairmen, secretaries, and 
not. Need we say that we refer toa type of 
rdinary Charitable Institution existing in our 
t,and to which so many of us are called upen 
y, monthly, or yearly, to subscribe ? 
et us take an instance ‘— 
Scrgrannuatep ResrrcraBte Otp Women’s Socrery, 
(Founded in 1804, with a view to the support of Sixty 
aged Gentlewomen). 
Patron: 
Tur Ricut Hon. tue Eart or Spooxsvry. 
Account for the Half-year ending December 31, 1867. 
Receiets. | EXPENDITURE. 
d.| £ 
| Annual Dinner .,. 239 
0 | Secretary's Salary 200 
Matron’s do. 100 
eq é 0| | Under Officer's do. 201 
A Friend .. mt 3.9 Directors’ Fees (at- 
The e Boys of the |  tendance, &c.) ... 300 
unday Schoc | Feeding One De- 
Upt er Muffin | cayed Gentle- 
tor ‘ 11 woman for 
Oliv ; , Esa. 0| Twelve Months 
0 | Burying do. ......... 
0 | Tracts supplied to 
Miss Clementina do. during life .. 
Snobb 2 6) Printing, &c.. 
A well-wisher Auditors...... 
(through the 
3 — pte 


Jerem iah “Griggs, 


Worshipful 
‘ompany of 
Kettle-holders... 5 

AUOBYMOUS .....00+ 2 
Annual Subscrip- 
us 4 


En lowment Fund 299 


1,062 7 6 3,062 7 6 

I have examined the above accounts and find them to be 
cor. Hezexiau Fixcu, Auditor. 

_ Fonuhouk. 

ONE FoR THE W. O.—By order of the War. Offices 
he soldiers who were sent down to Manchester at 
he late execution, were supplied with Snider rifles 

nd Enfield cartridges, with which they could not 
1. Suppose some M.P. proposes that the official, 
to whom this blunder is due, be paid his salary by a 
cheque on a bank where Government has no effects ! 


LEAP YEAR—A SENSATION. 

e Hon. Augustus Fitzfaddle is reminded of the 
season by being forcibly carried to St. George's, 
Hanover-square, by Lady Aurora Audley. 

he Hon. A. F.: “Here—I say! Bai Jawve! Here! 

! Police !’—Fun. 

Wirtn a Hoor! 
ported to have declared at a hunting party, at Barby, 
that there was not the remotest possibility of a war 
with France. We wonder whether any one at the 

uileries will be so foolish as to swallow the bait on 
that Barby-hook !—Fun. 


On Day AND KNIGHT BUT THIS Is WonpRovs! 
~—England has retrieved her name! It has been said 
that she neglects to honour her distinguished men of 
science, art and literature. Bunt this can be said no 





in 
A 


—The Count Von Bismarck is re- } 








more now. Wheatstone, who made the electric 
telegraph a fact instead of a theory, is to be made— 
a knight! If he had been a Lord Mayor and one of 
the Royal Family had dined with him, England could 
hardly do more ?—Fun. 

QuiTE As Lixety.—The increase of the French 
army to 1,200,000 men by the new Bill, will, accord- 
ing to the Imperial organs, conduce to peace, by 
leaving France to enjoy her “ otizm cum dignitate.” 
But how if it converts her otium into braggadocium ? 
—Punch. 

FREEDOM IN FrANcE.—“ L’Empire c'est la paix,” 
we were once told. It hath not appeared. What 
France has got by the Empire, besides the restric- 
tion of the Press, is the Army Organization Bill. 
France, whatever may be said by her Emperor, may 
now, for her own part, say, “ L’Empire c'est la Con- 
scription.” —Punch. 

PAYING OUR WAY IN AByssINIA.—The Abyssi- 
nian Expedition forms a case wherein the usual re- 
lation between invaders and invaded, the latter 
being the weaker, are reversed. The Abyssinians 
will sell us nothing for any sum under a dollar. 
They thus stick it into us instead of our sticking it 
into them, and it is we and not they who are plun- 
dered. Th se things are managed contrarily in 
countries invaded by France.—Punch. 

A Grapuic Sympuony.—Transcendentalism in 
ideas of the power of sound has been supposed to be 
represented as pushed to absurdity in the notion of 


| “music descriptive of a man’s going abroad, and 


changing his religion.” What, then, do you say to a 
composition performed the other evenir Mr. 
sarnby’s Concert, namely, Mendelssohn’s ‘ forma- 
tion Syr uphony ?” For that describes prople staying 
at home and changing their religion, which it is not 
easier to conceive capable of being musically de- 
scribed than going abroad and doing so.— Pune! 





LOVE AND PITY. 
Love sought his sister Pity (whom he scorned 
An hour ago), 
Tears in his bright eyes, in his trembling hands 
A flaccid bow. 
And broken arrows—pale his rosy lips, 
And he made moan, 
While Pity wandered in the flowery fields 
Of Paradise, alone. i 
t when she heard Love’s dear voice, quick she 
turned 
Her eyes divine, 
And when she saw him fallen amid the flowers, 
She cried, “Oh, Eros mine!” 
And “ Eros, Eros,” echoed through the woods 
While Pity pressed 
The darling boy upon her gentle heart, 
And tenderly caressed. 
Much marvelling that his cheek was. pale, and 
quenched 
The lustre of his-eye, 
“Oh, Love, what ails thee, wherefore -weepest 
thou ?” 
Love moaned, “I die!” 


“Oh, my sweet sister, see my arrows broke 
Against the stone , 

Of hearts that know not thee—behold ! 
My power is gone.” 

But Pity kissed him, and the light of life 
Rekindled in his eye, 

The fading rose returned to lip and cheek ; 
Love cannot die. 

When, hand in hand with Pity, in the fields 
Of Paradise they rove ; 

But he who knows not Pity, cannot know 
Her brother, Love! ES D.C. 








GEMS. 

Acs is like the air we breathe ; everybody feels 
it, but no one sees it. 

Ir all the world were ugly, deformity would be no 
monster, 

ONE lash to a good horse; one word to a wise 
man, 

HE must rise early, yea, not at all go to bed, who 
will have every one’s good word. 

MAN creates more discontent to himself, than ever 
is occasioned by others. 

Wuart a Wire SHovtp Do.—A wife must learn 


how to form her husband’s happiness; in what 
direction the .secret of her. comfort lies: she must 


| not cherish his» weaknesses by working upon them ; 





she must not ras hly run counter to his prejudices. 
Her motto must be, never to irritate. She must 
study never to draw largely upon the small stock of 
patience in man’s nature ; nor to increase his obsti- 
nacy by trying to drive him; never if possible to 
have scenes. We doubt much if a real quarrel, even 
if made up, does not loosen the bond between man 
and wife, and sometimes, unless the affection of both 
be very sincere, lastinglys If irritation should occur, 
& woman must expect to hear from most men even a 
strength and vehemence of language ona more than 
the occasion requires. Mild as well as stern men 
are prone to this exaggeration of “sancti let1 

a woman be tempted ever to say anything sarca 

or violent in retaliation. The bitterest repentan 
must needs follow such an indulgence if she do. 
Men frequently forget what they have themselves 
said, but seldom what is uttered by their wiv 
They are grateful, too, for forbearance in such ca 

for whilst asserting most loudly that they are right, 
they are often conscious that they are wrong (!) 
Give a little time, as the greatest boon you can 
bestow, to the irritated feeling of your husband. 





STATISTICS 
THE quantity of paper made at the mills on the 
North Esk has risen from 681,000 lb. in 1807 to 
11,175,000 Ib. in 1863 


LocomoTivEs.—At the close of 1866, the Great 
Eastern Railway Company owned 369 locomotive 
the Great Northern, 437; the Great Western, 814: 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 437 ; the London and 
North-Western, 1,347; the London and South- 


Western, 247; the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 236; the London, Chatham, and Dover, 111; 
the Manchester, She ‘flield, and Lincolnshire, 218; 
the Midland, 563; the rth-Eastern, 827 
South-Eastern, 241; the Caledonian, 479 

yw and South-Western, 1 

; the Great Southern and West 

and ‘the Midland Great Western of dualon 1, 
for the sevent vompanies, 7,923. 

“KILLED IN THE STREETS” contrast: 
ably with “Killed on the Railway.” h 
case 164 persons were put to death in one y 
1867. Inthe other we find that in 1866 thirty- 
passengers were ial d on railways, and of this 1 
ber sixteen lost their lives oomaie their own 
conduct. Inthe same year 540 passengers were ir 
jured by causes beyond their own control. Taki 
the seven years, 1860—1866, a period in which 
number of passengers was 1,480,000,000, the numb 
killed was 297, of whom 128 died from their own 
misconduct or want of caution. Really the chances 
are better on the railways than in the streets of 
London ; for during the seven years here in ques- 
tion one passenger only in 9,000,000 was killed from 
causes beyond his own control. We leave our 
readers to calculate the per-centage where 164 are 
killed in twelve mouths in a city of 3,000,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue winter is driving the wild animals in France 
from their retreats to the neighbourheod of th 
villages. A gamekeeper while going his rounds a 
few days ago, near St. Apollinaire (Cote d’Or), sud- 
denly came upon two wolves. He fired the two 
barrels of his gun at them, killing one on the spot 
and wounding the other, which, however, escaped 

SanTA ANNA will never be wholly contented until 
he is comfortably shot. The perils he has ¢ 
through appear only to have whetted his appetite 
for more dangers. It cannot be merely notoric ty he 
is after, for he has enough of that to satis! 
most insatiate ambition. It mast be that in 
calmer moments he longs for the bullet, the rope, o1 
the garotte. 

His Masrsty the King of Italy has conferr 
upon Sir John Bowring the honour of a Knight Oom 
mandership in the noble Order of St. M: wurice, on 
occasion of the ratification of the Italo-Haw sii 
Treaty. Asa British subject, will Sir John be a 
and willing to keep it? We hope so, and that bie 
distinguished services will not in consequence go 
unrewarded. 

Tue population of Berlin has increased with 
wonderful rapidity of late. Frem the census taken 
on the 8rd January it appears that there were 683,673 
citizens, 396 members of the diplomatic corps, 2,060 
visitors, and 16,308 troops in the town, ms vkir ga 
total population of 702,437. At the last census, in 
1864, the population’ was 632,379 only; so that 
70,058 inhabitants have been added to the »popula- 
tion in the last three years. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Witiiams ayp Co.—We remember neither the name nor 
the offence. 

C. H. must put the question intelligibly, we cannot de- 
cipher even the handwriting. 

L. L.—The fish called the char is found only in Winander- 
meer, in Lancashire. 

Epwixs Crosstey.—Any respectable agent in your own 
tows would obtain it for you to order. 

THOMAS  scngg ak handwriting is very good indeed, 
being clear and distinct, and does not require any improve- 
ment. 

Tayra.—To curl feathers, warm them slightly before the 
fire, then, with the back of a knife applied to them, they 
will curl quickly and well. 

Tuomas B. Wart.—Address a letter to the naval officer 
you name, “Army and Navy Club,” London, W. Thig will 
answer your purpese. 

Jvuvyot.—Kanauts isa term used in India to designate 
the walls ofa canvastent. Juzail isa heavy rifle used by 
the Affghans. 

L. B. J.—1. Any newsagent will supply you with the 
Lancet. 2. Do not be so foolish as to believe in any one 
remedy fer all diseases, there is none such. 

M. R. C.—Erasmus Wilson is popularly supposed to be a 
great authority on skin diseases. You can purchase this 
gentleman's work for one or two shillings. 

A. D.—To clean white feathers, wash them well in soft 
water, with white soap and a little blae; rub them through 
very clean white paper, saake them before the fire, dry 
them in the air, and then cur! them. 

C. P.—We regret that we cannot give a recipe for 
waterproofing the coat of a stuffed lion. Any animal 
stuffer, we should think, would supply you with a prepara- 
tion for the purpose. 

Youre Greznwoop.—A black dye for the whiskers may 
be made with 16 oz. of lard, 1 oz. of white wax, 2 oz. of 
dinitrate of bismuth, or pearl white, mixed well together, 
and used frequently as a pomade. 

A Svusscriper.—You can obtain  draught-board from any 
dealer in “fancy goods,” or at a toy shop, from one shilling 
upwards. Shops of this kind are to be found in almost every 
town in the United Kingdom. 

Apa C.irtrox.—Being discontented with the obesity with 
which nature has endowed you, you should avoid milk, 
sugar, potatoes, malt liquors, and take plentiful exercise in 
the open air; if this will not reduce you, nothing will. 

Josrrpn.—An Attorney-General is a law officer of the 
Crown, whose business is to exhibit informations, and prose- 
cute for the Crown in matters criminal, and to institute suits 
in the Exchequer for anything concerning the Queen in in- 
heritance or profits. 

Lucy.—French jumbles may be made with 1} 1b. of flour, 
1lb. of sugar, $b. of butter, 3 eggs, dissolve one teaspoonfal 
of soda in half a cup of tea, add this, also 1 nutmeg, roll 
out the dough, cut into small cakes, and bake them ina 
quick oven. 

NrwtToy.—All intellectual excellence may be said to con- 
sist in an ability to apprehend clearly, and to decide with 
ease and rapidity; this truth, combined with that of our 
having so much to do in so short a space as that of our life- 
time, should make us careful to inquire for the most likely 
method of economising our little span of life. 

©. C. C.—To remove dandruff, take a small quantity of 
powdered refined borax, dissolve it in a teacupful of water; 
brush the head well, then wet a brush, dip it into the mix- 
ture and apply to the head ; do this every day for a week, 
and twice a week for a short time after, and it will prove 
etfectual. 

Dionrstus K.— Quot homines tot sententie—as many men, 
#0 many opinions; thus, while you have a perfect right to 
shave, itis highly pretentious on your part to desire to com- 
pel your friends to place themselves under the barber's 
care. From all times the beard and moustache have been 
regarded as manly appendages. 

A Constant ReapEr.—All appointments in the Post Office 
arein the gift of the Lords of the Treasury. You could only 
obtain such a situation through the interest of a member of 
Parliament voting with the Government, or from a member 
of the Jatter: even then you must first obtain a nomination, 
and pass an examination before you could be appointed. 

Ross.—Valentine’s Day, or ‘‘ Lover's day,” forso the 14th 
of February will ever be called, is of doubtfal origin, but of 
ancient date. St. Valentine was a bishop of the Romish 
Church, who suffered martyrdom under Claudius IL at 
Rome, a.D. 271. He was especially distinguished for his 
love and charity, and it is therefore supposed that the cus- 
tom on this day of selecting friends and lovers had its origin 
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in the kindly remembrance of the good bishop, so that a 
token or souvenir sent on St. Valentine's Day, would be equi- 
valent to wishing the receiver all the blessings which the 
bishop would have bestowed. Others assert that it took its 
origin from the Lupercalia in Rome, feasts in honour of Pan 
and Juno, celebrated in the month of February, whence the 
latter deity was named Februata or Februalis; on which 
occasion it was customary, amid a variety of ceremonies, to 
place in a box the names of some yousg women, from 
which they were drawn by the men as chance directed; 
they, doubtless, supposing that some supernatural power 
would aid them in the selection. Nowa souvenir or love 
token is sent to the fair one by her admirer. She has the 
privilege of selection, or rather of acceptation, and not the 
lover. 

A Constant Reaper.—1. The duties of a stewardessat sea 
are similar to those ef a housekeeper on shore. 2. It is im- 
probable that you would be able to obtain such a situation 
without testimonials as to capsbility, character, &c. At the 
same time you could do no harm by applying at the office of 
any shipowner. Such offices are numerous about Change 
Alley, Cornhill. 

A Lone Wivow.—You are without doubt entitled to 


—. 


bronze medal admitting the bearer to the library and news- 
paper room, an extra card admitting to the library and 
pammphlet-room, a family ticket to the courses of instruc- 
tional lectures, and the privilege of introducing a visitor at 
each of the soirées. The hours of attendance in the library 
are from ten o'clock in the morning antil ten at night, ex. 
cepting on Saturday, when it is closed at three in the after- 
noon; and it is also kept closed for the whole day previous 
to every soirce. 

An Amatrcr.—l. To bronze brass, take 61bs. of muriatic 
acid, 2lbs. of oxide of iron, and 1 1b. of yellow arsenic; mix 
all well together, let it stand for two days, shake it occa. 
sionally. The article to be bronzed must be perfectly free 
from grease. Place it in the above solution, and let it re- 
main for a few hours, then wash the spirits off and lay it in 
sawdust; when perfectly dry, polish with some dry blacklead. 
2. 302. of seed-lac, 1 oz. of turmeric, 3 0z. of dragon's blood, 
1 pint of alcohol mixed well together, and allowed to stand 
for a week, will make a deep gold-coloured lacquer. 

Goprrry.—The South Kensington Museum is under the 
direction of the Committee of Council on Education, and con- 
tains works of decorative art, modern pictures, sculpture 
and engravings, architectural illustrations, building ma- 





share of the property ; without, however, beingin i 

of the facts of the case we cannot advise you. ‘Under the 
circumstances you should at once apply to @ solicitor, who, 
if you have stated your case correctly, would prevent your 
late husband's son from sending you to the parish for re- 
lief. 

AxzeL_to.—From your statement of the case, our opinion is 
that the widow had no legal right to the property in the first 
instance, and certainly net the power of making a will. The 
affair, however, is so complicated that your only safe 
course would be to consult @ solicitor. The latter would 
offer you ne opinion without perusing an official copy of the 
will. 

SUE'S SEVENTH BABY. 
“ Another baby come to Sue!” 

The gossips sighed and wondered, 
And thought, I fear, that Providence 
Had erred, or slightly blundered ; 

For round about Sue's patient feet 
Such helpless ones were growing, 

And Sue's poor self was weary quite 
With heusehold cares and sewing. 


Bat Jehn and she had tender hearts, 
Nor grudged the wee immortal 
Welcome, and love, and tender care, 
To meet it at Life's portal. 
True—Sue did shed a tear or two 
For “Joe,” (the monarch reigning 
Until the baby stole his crown 
Amid his loud complaining ;) 
But whispered softly in his ear, 
She loved him now as ever, 
And then through sunny tears he vowed 
He would be brave for ever. 


Now, that was many years ago, 
And Sue is growing hoary; 

Three children bide in other lands, 
And three abide in Glory. 

John laid him down to rest awhile, 
His sins through blood forgiven, 

The grave’s green roof above his head 
Was but the floor of heaven. 


The little babe that came to Sue, 
Whose welcome was a wonder, 
Is growna man. Ask far and near 

If his life was a blunder. 

Ask the proud mother, as she goes 

On toward the Shining City, 

If she, encircled by his arm, 

Needs sympathy or pity. L. E. 

Barser.—To make the hair grow, take 1 drachm of sul- 
phur, } drachm of sugar of lead, and 40z. of rose water, 
mix these ingredients well together, and put into a bottle, 
which shake well on using, and bathe the hair twice a day 
for a week, or longer if necessary; for cleansing the hair 
nothing is better than soap and water, applied about once a 
week, taking care that the soap is mild. 

Betitamy.—l. The lady in question is a spinster, and there- 
fore could never have been a@ wife. 2. If a woman marries 
a second husband, her first being alive at the same time, 
she is liable toa charge of bigamy. 3. Certainly,she would 
be amenable to the law, though the evidence of the first hus- 
band might be necessary to convict—not necessarily so, 
however, if the judge saw that the law was being tampered 
with by both parties. 

ArTuur.—Bidassoais a river of the Pyrenees, which forms 
one of the boundaries of France and Spain, the passage of 
which is memorable as completing the endeavours of Lord 
Wellington to drive the French, under Marshal Soult, out of 
the Peninsula into France. In1808 Marshal Junot crossed 
the Bidassoa with the armies of France to invade the 
Peninsula, and in 1813 Lord Wellington crossed it, after 
driving the French out of Spain. 

Lizzie has @ lover, but she candidly confesses she does not 
like him so much as she thinks she ought. 1. Under these 
circumstances “ Lizzie" should remember Punch’s advice “ to 
those about to marry—don't,” or she will commit a sin. 
From the flippant tone of “ Lizzie’s" letter we opine that 
she is a flirt. 2. The speci of hair losed is brown. 
3. Handwriting not bad, but careless, practice will greatly 
improve it. 

Vivian.—Canada was ceded to the King of Great Britain 
in 1763, by the treaty of Paris; under this treaty, the laws 
then in force remained so until altered by Great Britain. 
In 1791 by the imperial act of George IIL, the province of 
Quebec was divided into two provinces, Upper and Lower 
Canada, a separate constitution and representative form of 
government being granted to each. This act, however, still 
left the French Canadian law, and the Ordinances of the 
Governor in Council, in force in Upper Canada. 

Srpvey.—The London Institution in Finsbury Circus, was 
founded in 1805 for the advancement of literature and the 
diffusion of usefal knowledge. The principle on which it is 
formed is that of an association consisting of a limited num- 
ber of pruprietors. There are no annual subscribers. The 
privileges of the proprietors consist in their own personal 
right of admission and the following transferable tickets, a 








terials, educational apparatus and books, and illustrations 
of food and animal products; it may also be considered as 
an art storehouse for the United Kingdom, and as such 
lends objects to all the art schools which up to the present 
time have been established. Applications for leave to study 
on students’ days must be made at the Art Division. 

Fiora.—Being poor is not of itself a disqualification for 
being # gentleman; there are vulgar men, a9 well as 
oor men; to be a gentleman is to be elevated above others 
n feeling rather than in position; and a poor man, with an 
enlarged and pure mind, may be happier, too, than his rich 
neighbour without this elevation. Let the former only look 
at nature with an enlightened mind, a mind that can see 
and adore the Creator in His werks, and can look upon 
them.as demonstrations of His power, wisdom, goodness, 
und truth; this man is greater, as well as happier, in his 
poverty, than the other with his riches. 

A Constant -Reaver.—1. Very recently the Recorder sen- 
tenced a man of title and of ancient family to eighteen 

impri t, with hard labour, for marrying a 

second wife, his first being alive; and this sentence was 
lenient, only from the fact that the second, and mest ia- 
jured wife, did not put in am appearance at the trial; 
imagine, therefore, what would be the amount of punish- 
ment toa man who went through the ceremony of mar- 
riage with three women. 2. Your remark that you have 
known men with many wives in other countries shows that 
your intentions are vicious—be warnedin time. Beware. 


Syowprop, twenty-three, thoroughly domesticated, an] 
of a cheerful dispositi A trad preferred. 

Loyety Bessie, sixteen, brown hair, large gray eyes, good 
figure, and merry. Respondent must be about twenty-two 


IsaBEL, seventeen, dark, pretty, and lively. Responden' 
most be a respectable elderly man. 

Loxety Emr, nineteen, 5ft. 5in., fair, light brown hair, 
and gray eyes. Respondent must be about twenty, and 
rather taller than herself. 

Marrow Grey, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good 
tempered, respectable, and industrious. Respondent mus 
be about forty, steady, affectionate, and a good tradesman. 

Ava Fawny, very good looking, large brown eyes, fai: 
hair, a good figure, and has money. Respondent must be 
very gentlemanly, and have 2,000/. per annum. 

Epira and Atice.—“ Edith,” fair, chestnut hair, and blue 
eyes. “Alice,” pretty, golden hair, and blue eyes. Respon- 
dents must be tall and dark, in good positions, and fond of 
home. 

Eva Mary, twenty-one, 5 ft. 2 in, pretty, would makes 
good wife, has plenty of money. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, and not afraid of a little work. Handwriting wouid 
be good with a little more attention given to it. 

Mavp L., eighteen, tall, fair, pretty, of a very respectablo 
family, and with 2,000/. of her own. Respondent must be 
gentlemanly, and not under thirty. Handwriting has the 
appearance of carelessness ; it is much too slanting, which 
makes the letters indistinct. 

Rose, Lity, and Daisy.—“ Rose,” twenty, tall, good looking, 
well educated, and very fondof music. Respondent must be 
tall, and have alittle money. “Lily,” nineteen, fair, very 
pretty, medium height, and accomplished. Respondent 
must be tall, and fondofhome. “ Daisy,” seventeen, pretty, 
dark hair and eyes, very affectionate and fond of home 
Respondent must be gentlemanly, and have a good income. 


the’ 








CommunicaTons RecEIVED: 


Exta T. by—“C. S.,” twenty-six, tall, a clerk, and respect- 
ably connected. 

Katiz W. by—“Sam,” ri d, good look- 
ing, and very steady. : 

Ava by—“J. L.,” twenty, fair, has a little moneyyand very 
respectable; and—‘ Adolphus Perkins,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 
Sin. in height, slight tache, hand , Well educated, 
and 500/. a year. 

Karm by—“W. E.,” twenty-six, dark, 5ft. 10in., auburn 
hair, dark blue eyes, of a pleasant disposition, and an 
income of 1,000/. ‘ 
Livety NeLty by—“ E. Batch,” twenty-three, tall, and fair 
complexion. 
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